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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE TABERNACLE CHAPTERS. 


In the book of Exodus there are two groups of chapters dealing with 
the construction of the Tabernacle :— 

Group I. Cc. xxv-xxxi. The Divine Instructions. 

Group II. Cc. xxxv-xl. The carrying out of the Instructions. 
From certain peculiarities in these chapters, and in the LXX version of 
them, three inferences have been drawn :— 

(A) that the Greek translators of Group II were not the same as the 
translators of Group I ; 

(B) that the translators of Group II worked from a Hebrew text 
differing from the Massoretic ; 

(C) that cc. xxx, xxxi, and xxxv-xl were later additions to the original 
text of Exodus. 

These conclusions have been put forward with a good deal of con- 
fidence, and have been accepted by Biblical students of note. Yet 
they will bear further examination. 


(A) DirFERENT TRANSLATORS. 


The inference that the translators of Group II were not the same as 
the translators of Group I is based solely on the fact that in some cases 
the translation of certain Hebrew technical terms in Group II differs 
from that in Group I (see Dr Swete’s ‘ Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek’, p. 236; Dr Driver’s ‘Exodus’, Cambridge Bible, 
p. 378; and Dr M&Neile’s ‘ Exodus’, Westminster Commentary, p. 223). 

Dr M¢Neile in his Commentary on Exodus, p. 226, gives a list of 
seventeen of these variations, and this list is also referred to by Dr Driver. 

The instances cited are not very happily selected: several are not 
technical terms at all but quite ordinary words ; at least two depend on 
what is the true reading of the Greek text; in one instance, the only 
difference is that between the genitive and dative of the same word ; 
and in another the same verb is used, but compounded with a different 
preposition. 

It would be instructive to examine the whole list in detail, but it will 
not be necessary here, because even if all the instances were indisputable, 
the inference would not be justified. For that inference really depends 
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on an assumption that, as a rule, the LXX translators were fairly con- 
sistent in their rendering of Hebrew words. This is not the case. 

(i) Zn both Groups of chapters, the translators have varied their 
renderings in the same context. 

A few instances from a list five times the length of Dr MeNeile’s will 
shew this. 


Group I. (a) In xxvi 3, the same Hebrew word is rendered by 
éxépevat and cvvexopevar; in the next verse by 
ovpBoAdynv; and in the tenth verse by ovpBodrjv 
and ovvarroveys. 

(4) In xxvi 36, the ‘Screen’ is érioracrpov; in 37 
KaTaTrETao part. 

(c) In xxvii 10, ‘ hooks’ are xpixor; in 17 Kepadides. 

(d) In xxviii 37, the ‘ mitre’ is pirpa ; in 39 xidapss. 

Group II. (a) In xxxviii 27,’ ‘sockets’ are xepadédes; in 31 Baoes. 

(4) In xxxix 34, the ‘ covering’ is diOépas in one clause, 
and xaAvppara in the second. 
(c) In xl 36, ‘journeyings’ is dwapria ; in 38 dvafvyais. 

This tendency to vary renderings is not peculiar to these chapters, or 

to Exodus.° 

In Lev. xxv 39-44, ‘servant’ appears as oixérov, mais, and doiAov ; in 

v. 55 oixéras aides ; in some other places Oepdwy is found. 

In Num. xxii 23-28, ‘smote’ is rendered by émdrage, paorigau, 

érurte, and ézaixas. 

In Num. xxxv 2-5, ‘suburbs’ is rendered by zpodcrea, dgopiopara, 

ovyxvpodvta, and dpopa. 

Since then the Greek translators frequently vary their translation of 

a Hebrew word, whether technical or ordinary, in the same passage 
and even in the same verse, the fact that some of the technical terms in 
Group I are differently translated in Group II is absolutely without 
significance. 

Nor is this all. 

(ii) Zn several of the instances adduced as variations, the whole of 

the evidence has not been considered. 

Again, a few instances will shew what is meant. 

(a) xxxi 3 has rvedpa Ociov where the parallel xxxv 31 is said to have 

avevpa alone. 

In the latter passage Ociov is omitted only by the first hand of B; all 

the other authorities have it. In the large Cambridge critical edition 


1 This has also been noted by Mr H. St John Thackeray : see 2nd Ed. (1914) of 
Dr Swete’s ‘ Introduction’ p. 236 note 2. 

2 The references to chapter and verse are according to the Hebrew numbering 
throughout. 

3 See Dr Swete’s ‘ Introduction’ pp. 328, 329. 
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of the LXX mvetpa Oeiov is placed in the text, and the omission of etov 
only recorded in a note. It is nothing but a scribal error. 

Similarly, xxxviii 6 has xpvoots where the parallel xxv 18 is said to 
have xpuvcoropeura. 

But xpucoropevra is scarcely found except in B* ; B*, A, F and other 
authorities have ypvo@ topevrd, and in vv. 31, 36 ropevry is the transla- 
tion of the word (‘of beaten work’) which immediately follows ‘ gold’ 
in xxv 18. That is to say B* and a couple of cursives have combined 
two words which most of the authorities keep separate, and the alleged 
difference turns upon a very dubious reading. 

(4) xxxi 4 has épyafeoOax where xxxv 32 has zroveiv. 

But xxxi 6 has roujoovar, and xxxv 10 has épyaféoOw. 

Both passages shew the two renderings of the same verb, which 
rather suggests that the translators were the same. 

(c) xxv 17 has iAaorypiov éribeua; xxxvii 6 has iAaorjpiov alone. 

Each of the five verses which follow xxv 17 also has iAacryjpiov alone. 
Were these verses due to a different translator from that of v.17? If 
not, why must xxxvii 6 be due to a different translator ? 

In this connexion éri@eua does not appear again anywhere. It may 
be due to a variant rendering which has crept from the margin into the 
text, but there is another explanation possible. 

In some cases, the translators seem to have begun with one rendering 
which they have immediately abandoned for another. Thus, where 
casting (of metals) is first mentioned in xxv 12 éAdces is used, but does 
not recur again, ywvevoes taking its place at xxvi 37. So too at the first 
mention (xxv 7 and the parallel xxxv 9) the Breastplate is rodypy; at 
xxviii 4 reprryGvov ; and afterwards (xxviii 15, xxix 5, xxxix 8) Aoyeiov. 
It is therefore possible that when the Mercy-seat is first mentioned the 
translators thought it advisable to define iAacryjpuoy more closely as 
a ‘covering ’, and afterwards dropped the explanatory word. 

(@) xxviii 11 has yAvppa; xxxix 6 has éxxdAappa. 

The word is part of the phrase (in Hebrew two words) which in RV. 
is rendered ‘the engravings of a signet’. The phrase occurs three 
times in xxviii, and three times in xxxix: the verb alone is found three 
times in xxviii, and its participle once in xxxix. No two of the Greek 
renderings agree exactly. 


Verb, 
XxVili_ Q yAdwees 


Phrase. 
Xxviii 11 yAvppa oppayi- 


11 diayAtyes 


36 exruroces 





80s 
21 yAupal opayi- 
v 
36 exrirwpa oppa- 
yidos 
Gg2 





Xxxix 6 éxxdAappa odpa- 


14 éyyeyAuppéva cis 
ohpayidas 
30 éxreruTwpéva 


oppayidos 








| 
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In xxxix 6 the participle is doubly translated, yeyAvypévous Kai éxxexo- 
Aappévovs, immediately followed by éxxdAappa oppayidos as above. 

When it is noticed that in six out of the seven cases referring to jewels 
some form of yAvdw is used, and éxruréw in the three referring to the 
Gold Plate, can it be doubted that this is a deliberate variation to suit 
the different working of the different materials? The jewels are 
‘engraved’; the gold is ‘stamped in high relief’, But if so, the 
recurrence of this distinction would again point to the identity of 
the translators. 

At any rate, is it quite fair to single out the one case where a difference 
between the Groups can be made out, and to ignore the marked resem- 
blances, and the variations in the same Group? 

(e) xxviii 22 has dAvowdwrov ; xxxix 15 has éurXoxiov. 

No mention is made of the fact that for the same phrase xxviii 14 has 
épyov wAoxijs, which differs from the rendering in v. 22, and is akin to 
that of xxxix 15. Moreover, the whole verses should be compared :— 

Xxviil 22 Kal rouoeas eri Td Aoyeiov Kpwoaors Tuprer\eypévors Epyov 

ddvodwrov é« xpvoiov xabapod. 

XXXIX I5 Kai éroinoay émi 1d Aoyeiov Kpworors ovpremdeypévous Epyov 

€umAoxiou éx xpvoiov kabapor. 
The verses are identical all but one word: ought that to pass unnoticed ? 

To all these may be added a remarkable instance not included in 
Dr MeNeile’s list. 

_(/) A somewhat peculiar phrase of three Hebrew words in xxxix 6 is 
rendered 
Cupremoprypévovs Kai Tepureriadwpevors xpvoiw. 
Seven verses further on (v. 13) the very same phrase is rendered 
mepixecuxAwpeva xpvoiw kai cuvdedepéva xpvoiw. 
In xxviii 20 (parallel to xxxix 13) the first of the three Hebrew words 
does not occur, yet the Greek runs 
Tepixexaduppéva xpvoiw’ cuvdedepéva év xpuoiw. 
Here the points to be noticed are 

(rt) in the one passage (xxxix 6-13) two quite different renderings of 
the same phrase are found ; 

(2) the parallel passages from the two Groups (xxviii 20 = xxxix 13) 
have much in common, especially if wepixexadvppéva (which does not 
express the meaning of the missing Hebrew word) is but a corruption 
of repixexukAwpéva." 

The instances marked (@), (¢), (/) are all taken from the one pair of 


1 wepixexvAmpéva is actually found in one or two MSS. Others read mepimexdw- 
oyéva, and there seems to have been some uncertainty about the word. 
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passages (xxviii = xxxix) about the making of the priestly vestments. 
They should go far to shew that , 

(1) difference of translation does not mean difference of translators ; 

(2) there are reasons for thinking that the translators were the same 
throughout. 

(iii) Zhere is evidence that the translators of Group II were acquainted 
with the translation of Group I. 

(a) The consistent translation of the three colours by ddxw6os, 
troppvpa, and Kxdxkwos; of ‘ Mercy-seat’ by iAaorypiov: of ‘hangings’ by 
ioria: and of ‘bars’ by poxAoi, all tend to shew the use of a common 
vocabulary where differences might easily occur. 

(4) It is not very likely that two sets of translators working inde- 
pendently would reproduce the phrase wav éxov xixdkw tod mepwrtopiov 
(xxviii 32, xxxix 23) word for word, or the phrase was 6 mapazropevopevos 
eis tiv éxioxeyw (xxx 14, xxxviii 26) with only the omission of «is in the 
latter passage. 

(c) For ‘ onyx stones’ xxv 7 has AiOovs capdiov, and the same appears 
in the parallel xxxv 9: but in xxviii 9 they appear as AiMous cpapdydov, 
and this variation is reproduced in the parallel xxxix 6 ; and in xxviii 20, 





xxxix 13 the same word is rendered BypvAXuov. 

How could this be possible unless the translators of xxxv 9, xxxix 6, 13 
had the renderings of xxv 7, xxviii 9, 20 before them ? 

(d) xxv 3-6 is a list of materials to be offered, which is repeated in 


XXXV 5-9. 
Cc. XXV 
kai avty ori % arapyy Hv AjnperOe 
map abrav 
4 S . , s ‘ 
xpuaiov Kai dpyipiov Kai xaAKov 
i a4 s td 4 id 
kai baxwvOov Kai roppipay Kat KOKKLVOV 
Surdotv 
‘ 4 , s ~ id 
kai Biooov KexAwopevyny Kal tpixas 
alyetas 
kai d€ppata Kpiov npvOpodavwpeva 
cat Séppara taxivOwa Kai fida 
donna. : 
cai AiBovs capdiov Kai AiGovs «is Tiv 
s 
yAudny 
cis tiv érwpida Kai Tov rodnpy. 


Cc. XXXV 

(this clause is not in the Hebrew 
here) 

xpualov apyipwov xadkov 

taxwOov roppipay Koxxwov durdodv 
Suavevyo pévov 

kai Biooov Kexwopévyv kai tpixas 
aiyeias 

kai déppata Kpiov npvOpodavwpéva 

kat déppata taxivOwa xai fidra 
doyrra 

kai AiGovs wapdiov Kai ious «is THY 
yrugiy 

cis ri érwpida Kai tov rodypy. 


The only differences are that in the second passage there are a few 
omissions of xai, and the insertion of the one word davevycpévov, 
clearly a variant rendering for the preceding erroneous demAoidv. 

Otherwise the two are identical: both have the notable jpvbpodavw- 
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péva and doyrra; both include xexAwopévnv, which is not in the 
Hebrew; both have the same four misrenderings (SurAoiv; déppara 
baxivOwa ; eis rv yAudyy ; rodnpy). 

Can it reasonably be doubted that whoever wrote the latter passage 
had the other before him? 

(e) Another pair of passages is found in xxviii 16-20, xxxix 9-13, the 





‘ Breastplate’ and its jewels. 
C. XxVili 

Tlomoas aird tetpdéywvovy eéorat 
durdoiv, 

omapns TO pHKos avtov, Kal om- 
Oapns To edpos. 

Kai xabvgaveis & aitG tpacpa 
caradibov Tetpaarixov" 

arixos MOwv ~ora, vdpdov, Tord- 
fiov, cal opapaydos, 

5 orixos 6 dls. 

Kai 6 orixos 6 devrepos, 

dvOpag, kai cdrdetpos, Kai iaoms. 

Kai 6 otixos 6 tpitos, 

Aryipwov, axarys, dpeOvoros. 

Kai 6 otixos 6 rérapros, 

xpvadALBos, kai BypvdAAov, Kai dvvi- 
xvov, 

mepixexaAuppeva xpuvoiw' avvdede- 
péva év xpvoiw 

éotwoav Kata oTixov abrov. 


C. XXXxix 
tetpaywvov Surdotv éroinvav TO 
Aoyetov 
omGapys TO pyKos, kai omBapns Td 
etpos durdovv 
‘ , > > a © , 
kal cvvupavOy év aitd tpacpa Kata- 
AGov rerpaarrixov- 
arixos AOwv, wdpdvov Kai tordt.ov 
kal opapaydos, 
5 arixos 6 els: 
se 4 « ’ 
kal 5 orixos 6 devrepos, 
™ s if 7 
avOpag, kai adrerpos, Kai taoms: 
kat 6 aotixos 6 tpiros, 
Aey’prov Kai dxyaryns Kai dpeOvoros- 
kal 6 orixos 6 Térapros, 
xpvroABos Kai BypidAXAov Kai dvi- 
xvov 
Ld , ‘ ~ 
mepixexukAwpeva xpuoiw, Kai cvvdede- 
péva. xpvolw. 








Surely independent translators would never have hit on translations so 
nearly alike. For instance, both have i¢acpa xaraAbov, though the cor- 
responding Hebrew is missing from the second passage ; and in the same 
verse (xxviii 17 = xxxix 10) both seem to have transferred A/@wv from the 
first clause to the second. Yet in this very verse Dr M¢eNeile finds one 
of his differences because one has xafvdaveis, and the other cuvupavOy ! 

Is it conceivable that, if the translations were altogether independent, 
no one of the twelve jewels should be differently translated ? 

Further 

(iv) Zhere are indications that the translators were the same throughout. 

The evidence just considered might possibly be consistent with 
Group II being due to translators who had the translation of Group I 
before them, and yet were not the same as the former translators. But 
it is not at all likely that two sets of people would exhibit the same 
peculiarities and follow the same methods. 
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(a) In both Groups there is a tendency to make the same kind of 
careless mistakes. 

In xxvii 18 the translators have mistaken the Hebrew word which 
means ‘cubit’ for a similar word meaning ‘hundred’ ; in xxxviii 9, 11 
(a different part of the parallel passage) the same mistake is made in 
places where the earlier chapter has the correct rendering. 

Similar confusions of words that are somewhat alike are found in 
xxix 5 (‘ Breastplate’ put for ‘ Band of Ephod’); in xxvi 34 (the ‘ Veil’ 
instead of the ‘Mercy-seat’); and in xxvi 36 (‘board’ instead of 
‘clasp’). In the same way in Group II xxxv 21, 22 have ‘brought’ 
instead of ‘came’; xxxv 22 has ‘seals’ instead of ‘brooches’; and in 
xxxvili 18 ‘the height ¢” the breadth’ has been turned into ‘the height 
and the breadth’, which (as the length has been already specified) would 
give three dimensions to the Screen, making it 5 cubits in thickness ! 

(4) Certain of the technical terms seem to have been little or not at 
all understood by the translators, who betray their perplexity by some- 
times leaving them untranslated and sometimes giving inconsistent 
renderings. 

In both Groups the same set of words has been misunderstood, 
e.g. ‘board’, ‘clasp’, ‘grating’ (of the Altar); ‘woven band’ (of the 
Ephod) ; ‘finely wrought’ (garments) ; ‘lace’. In both Groups oxyvj 
is used sometimes of the Tabernacle and sometimes of the Tent: 
where the two words occur together, the translators have been puzzled 
to know what to put for the Tent, and in each case have adopted 
a different rendering (xxvi 7 oxémryv; Xxxv 11 wapapipata; xl 19 
avAaias ; in xxvi 11 the Tent, standing alone, is translated déppes). 

The substitution of ‘mingled’ for ‘salted’ in xxx 35, and of ‘ fasted’ 
for ‘served (as a host)’ in xxxviii 8, both seem to be attempts to read 
an easier word for a more difficult one. 

In both Groups the translators are puzzled by the same words, and use 
the same methods to avoid difficulties. 

(c) In both Groups there is a tendency to soften down expressions 
that might suggest a human conception of the Deity. ‘ Dwell among 
you’ in xxv 8 becomes ‘be seen among you’, and in xxix 45, 46, ‘be 
called upon among you’, while in xl 35 the same verb is translated 
‘overshadowed’. Possibly a hint of the same tendency is found in the 
curious inversion in x] 35 by which the phrase ‘the Glory of the Lorp 
filled the Tabernacle [the Dwelling]’ is turned into ‘the Tent was filled 
with the Glory of the Lorn’, as though to avoid personifying the Glory. 

In xxix 46, ‘I am the Lorp their God’ is changed into ‘and to be 
their God’; in xxxvi 1, ‘to whom the Lorp gave wisdom’ becomes 
‘to whom was given wisdom’. In both cases the personal Name is 
avoided. 
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(2) In both Groups there is a tendency to omit or paraphrase 
perplexing passages, and occasionally to insert explanatory words or 
phrases. 

(e) The deliberate and frequent use of different Greek words to 
represent the same Hebrew has already been shewn to run through 
both Groups, and the opposite tendency to use the same Greek for 
different Hebrew words is also found in both (e.g. éoxdpa represents 
three Hebrew words in the two verses xxvii 4, 5 ; and ddaipeya stands 
for three different words in xxxv 21, 22, 29). Had one Group been 
fairly consistent in its renderings while the other varied them, there 
might have been reason to suspect a difference of translators. As it 
is, the same inconsistency is found in both, and in much the same 
degree. 

In short, the translation exhibits the same characteristics throughout. 


To sum up. 

In support of the assertion that the translators of Group II were not 
the same as the translators of Group I only a comparatively few instances 
of varied renderings are brought forward, and several of these are 
decidedly doubtful. 

On the contrary, a considerable amount of evidence (yet not nearly 
all that might be brought) has been adduced to shew that— 

(i) differences of rendering in one and the same passage abound, 
and therefore difference of rendering does not shew difference of 
translators ; 

(ii) in a considerable proportion of the instances of difference alleged, 
the whole evidence has not been considered ; 

(iii) there is abundant reason for believing that the translators of 
Group II were acquainted with and made use of the translation of 
Group 1; 

(iv) there is fair reason for believing that the translators were the 
same throughout. 

It is surprising that scholars of deservedly high repute (such as those 
mentioned on p. 449) should put forward as probable the assertion that 
the translators were different, without a hint of the weight of evidence 
against it. Can it be that they have reproduced a statement from some 
less reliable source without themselves verifying the facts ? 


Why should this question be of any importance? What does it 
matter whether the translators were the same or not? 

If the translators were different, it would be probable that cc. xxxv—xl 
were not in the text used by the original translators, and were therefore 
a later addition to the book. If the translators were the same, it would 
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be evidence that as far back as 250 B.c. the book of Exodus was 
substantially complete as we now have it. 


(B) DirFERENCE OF TEXT. 

The second inference is that the translators of Group II had before 
them a Hebrew text differing from the present Massoretic text. 

It is strange that those who put this forward, together with the assertion 
that the translators were not the same as those who translated Group I, 
do not perceive that the two contentions are not altogether consistent. 
In order to prove that the translators were different, it has to be assumed 
that they had the same technical terms to translate, and translated them 
differently. But if the translators of Group II had before them a text 
different from that which we now possess, how can we be sure that they 
had the same words to translate? It is scarcely admissible to argue as 
if these translators had the identical terms before them, and in the next 
breath to assert that their text was different. 


However, it is to be noted that where difference of text is spoken of, 
something more than mere difference is intended. That might only 
mean that the text from which the Greek translation was made differed 
from the present Hebrew in having been altered from it: whereas what 
it is sought to establish is that the Hebrew has been modified by subse- 
quent additions and alterations. 

‘It is permissible’, says Dr Swete (‘ Introduction’ p. 236), ‘ to suppose 
that the Hebrew text before the original translators did not contain this 
section, and that it was supplied afterwards from a longer Hebrew 
recension of the book in which the last six chapters had not yet reached 
their final form.’ 

In other words, the allegation is that the LXX text differed from the 
Massoretic in being nearer to the true original. 

The main (if not the sole) argument for this conclusion is drawn from 
the fact that in the section xxxvi-xxxix the order of the contents in the 
Greek differs remarkably from that in the Hebrew (see Swete ‘ Intro- 
duction’, p. 235 ; Driver ‘ Exodus’ p. 378). 

The difference is very striking, but it does not stand alone. In both 
Groups (xxv—xxxi and xxxv-xl) the Greek shews a large number of 
variations from the Hebrew, and all of these should be taken into 
account. They may be classed under four heads: (a) Greek words or 
phrases not in the Hebrew; (4) Hebrew words or phrases not in the 
Greek ; (c) difference of substance ; (d) difference of order. 


VARIATIONS IN Group I. 


(2) Greek words or phrases not in the Hebrew. 
1. Sometimes these are words frequently associated with the accom- 
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panying word, and therefore likely to be inserted inadvertently ; e. g. 
‘ fine ¢wined linen’, xxv 4 ; ‘ with pure gold ’, xxv 28 ; ‘ Aaron thy brother’, 
XXix 5. 

2. Sometimes they are manifest errors, such as the insertion of ‘the 
tent’ in ‘the ark of the ¢ent of the testimony’, xxx 26 ; and of rd tos in 
xxvii 14, 15, 16, which would make the height of the hangings incon- 
sistent with that given in v. 18. 

3- Sometimes phrases that have recently occurred are repeated where 
evidently they are not needed. Thus the whole phrase ‘and in the 
candlestick four cups made like almond blossoms’ which commences 
xxv 34 is in the Greek unnecessarily repeated at the end of v. 35. 
Similar repetitions are found in xxvii 13, xxix 20, and xxx 21. They 
are probably scribal errors due to ‘ similar endings’. 

4. Sometimes the additional words are by way of explanation ; e. g. in 
xxv 34 ‘in the one branch’ after ‘four cups made like almond blossoms’ ; 
in xxviii 33 ‘of the robe below’ after ‘upon the skirts’; in xxx 19 ‘with 
water’ after ‘shall wash their hands and their feet’. 

The character of the words and phrases peculiar to the Greek is such 
that they may reasonably be considered additions by the translators, and 
not omissions in the Hebrew. 


(6) Hebrew words or phrases not in the Greek. 

1. In xxv 33 the Hebrew repeats the phrase ‘three cups made like 
almond blossoms, a knop and a flower’ because the branches were in 
pairs: the Greek has the phrase only once. 

In xxviii 34 the Hebrew repeats ‘a golden bell and a pomegranate’ 
to convey the idea of repeated alternation: the Greek has the phrase 
only once. 

In xxv 35 the Hebrew has the phrase ‘a knop under two branches of 
one piece with it’ three times because there were three pairs of branches, 
and each pair had a knop below their junction with the stem. The 
Greek' reads ‘a knop under the two branches out of it, and a knop 
under the four branches out of it’. It can hardly be doubted that the 
translators had the triple phrase before them, but combined the second 
and third clauses into one. 

Similar omissions of a repeated phrase, quite in keeping with the 
Hebrew idiom, are found in other parts of the Pentateuch. 

2. xxviii 23-28 in the Hebrew is a lengthy and complicated description 
of how the Breastplate was to be attached to the Ephod by rings and 
chains: in the Greek only vv. 24, 25 are represented. Yet those two 
verses are intimately connected with the context, and the whole passage 
is fully represented in both the Hebrew and Greek of the parallel 


1 In Cod. B. Cod. A omits the second clause. 
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xxxix 16-21. It is therefore probable that the original text of c. xxviii 
also had the whole passage, and that the translators have omitted a con- 
siderable part of it. 

3- In Hebrew xxx 6 reads 


‘ And thou shalt put it before the Veil 
that is by the Ark of the Testimony 
before the Mercy-seat that is over the Testimony.’ 


The third clause is not in the Greek. The translators may have 
passed it over accidentally owing to the similar ending of clause 2 ; but, 
quite as probably, they may have mistaken Caforeth (Mercy-seat) for 
Parocheth (the Veil), and omitted the clause as redundant after clause 1. 

The character of the words and phrases peculiar to the Hebrew is such 
that in all probability they are part of the original text, and their absence 
from the Greek is due to omission (accidental or intentional) by the 
translators. 


(c) Difference of substance. 
The principal instance of this in Group I is in c. xxviii. 


Massoretic. LXX. 

(23) And thou shalt make upon 
the breastplate two rings of gold, 
and shalt put the two rings on the 
two ends of the breastplate. 

(24) And thou shalt put the two Kai @yoas éri td Aoyeiov Tis 
wreathen chains of gold on the  xpicews rods xpwocots: Ta dAvowbwra 
two rings at the ends of the breast- — é’ duorépwv trav KAuTav Tod Aoyeiov 
plate. émyoes. Kai tas d00 domdioxas 

(25) And the other two ends of émiOyoeis ex’ dpdorépous Tovs dpovs 
the two wreathen chains thou shalt —rijs érwpidos xara. pdowrov. 
put on the two ouches, and put 
them on the shoulderpieces of the 
ephod, in the forepart thereof. 


It will be seen that the Hebrew gives quite clear directions for attach- 
ing the Breastplate to the Ephod by means of chains attached to rings 
on the Breastplate at one end, and to ‘ ouches’ on the Ephod at the 
other. In the Greek (since in v. 22 xpwoaois .. . épyov dAvowdwrov is 
the equivalent for ‘ chains . . . of wreathen work ’) the rings are altogether 
omitted ; the ‘ouches’ are simply placed upon the shoulderpieces of the 
Ephod ; and no connexion between the two is even suggested. Clearly 
the Greek is incomplete, and yet bears sufficient resemblance to the 
Hebrew to shew that it was derived therefrom. 

There can be little doubt that the Greek is at fault, and not the Hebrew. 
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(d) Difference of order. 

1. In xxix 20, 21 the Hebrew directs that the blood of the ram is to 
be sprinkled upon the altar round about, and then proceeds (v. 21), 
‘ And thou shalt take of the blood that is upon the altar’,—the natural 
sequence. The Greek places the instruction to pour out the blood upon 
the altar at the end of v. 21, so that Moses is directed to take of the 
blood ‘that is upon the altar’ before there is any intimation that any 
blood would be there. 

2. In the directions to anoint the various parts of the Tabernacle, 
xxx 26-28, the Hebrew has ‘the Table and all the vessels thereof’ 
at the beginning of v. 27, between the Ark and the Candlestick, its 
natural position: the Greek has the Table and its vessels in v. 28, 
between the Altar of Burnt Offering and the Laver, altogether out 
of place. 

Also the Greek text shews signs of perturbation in v. 27. The Vatican 
MS begins the verse with the Candlestick and its vessels, and then, 
between this and the Altar of Incense, has ‘and the Tent of Witness and 
all the vessels thereof’ ; an impossible reading, for (1) it is incredible 
that the Tent should have been mentioned here ; (2) it is a repetition of 
what has been already stated in v. 26; (3) the Tent could scarcely be 
said to have ‘ vessels’. The other authorities begin the verse with ‘ and 
all its vessels’ (which cannot refer to the immediately preceding Ark), 
thereby betraying that something which had ‘ vessels’ ought to stand 
here. 

3. Inc. xxviii the Hebrew has the verse (29) directing Aaron to bear 
the names of the children of Israel upon his heart after the directions for 
attaching the Breastplate to the Ephod, where it clearly belongs since 
the Breastplate had the names of the tribes engraved on the twelve 
jewels: the Greek has this verse after v. 22 between the direction 
to make golden chains, and the direction to place the chains on the 
Breastplate, as clearly an unsuitable position. 

It will be noticed that this one passage (xxviii 23-29) shews three of 
the classes of difference: (1) a large part of the Hebrew does not 
appear in the Greek ; (2) what does appear differs in substance ; and (3) 
there is a difference of order. Yet in all three it is the Hebrew and not 
the Greek which is justified. 

Where the order differs, the Hebrew order is natural, and the Greek 
improbable. 


Altogether, then, Group I furnishes instances of all four classes 
of variation, yet 

(i) So much of these seven chapters (xxv-xxxi) is the same in both 
versions that it is unlikely that the texts were materially different ; 
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(ii) Where the two differ, the Greek and not the Hebrew is suspicious ; 
(iii) No claim is made that the translators had a different text in this 
Group. 


VARIATIONS IN Group II. 


When we turn to Group II, we find the same four classes of variations, 
only on a larger scale, and therefore more noticeable. 

(a) Greek words or phrases not in the Hebrew. 

1. Words commonly associated with the accompanying word :— 
xxxv 12, ‘the ark of the testimony’; xxxix 1, ‘Aaron the priest’; 
xxxix 16>, ‘the two golden rings’. 

2. Phrases that have recently occurred repeated :—xxxvii 13, ‘ two on 
the one side and two on the second side’, of the rings for the staves of 
the Table (repeated from v. 3 of the staves of the Ark); xxxviii 11, ‘and 
the side towards the south, a hundred by a hundred’, repeats the 
immediately preceding phrase, only changing ‘north’ into ‘south’ 
(superfluous here as the south side has already been specified, v. 9) ; 
Xxxvili 20, ‘and these were silvered with silver’, repeats the last clause 
of v. 19 (inaccurately, for v. 20 concerns the pins of the tabernacle 
which were of bronze and not silvered). 

3. Explanations :—xxxvii 6, ‘the mercy-seat above the ark’ ; xxxvii 8, 
‘at the end of ¢he mercy-seat’ (twice) ; xxxvii 17, ‘the Candlestick which 
giveth light’; x\ 17, ‘in the second year of their going forth from Egypt’. 

Two of the Greek passages not found in the Hebrew are noticeable 
as suggesting that they were influenced by the parallel passage in 
Group I. 

xxxv 10-19—the list of things to be made—closes with ‘the Anointing 
Oil and the Incense of Composition ’, not in the Hebrew, and not wanted 
here as they have already been mentioned in the preceding list: the 
parallel passage in Group I, xxxi 6-11, has them in this position at the 
end of the list, and not earlier. 

After the making of the Laver (xxxviii 8) the Greek adds, ‘ in the day 
when he fixed it: and he made the Laver that in it Moses and Aaron 
and his sons might wash their hands and their feet when they were 
entering into the Tent of the Testimony ; or whenever they approached 
the Altar to minister, they used to wash in it, as the Lorp commanded . 
Moses’. 

Here the inclusion of Moses with the priests, and the closing ‘as the 
Lorp commanded Moses’, shew that this is really a version of xl 31, 32 
(absent from the Greek of c. xl). It was probably transferred to this 
place because the parallel xxx 17-21 has a somewhat similar ending. 

Besides all these, at the beginning of xxxviii 1-7, where the Hebrew 
has ‘and he made the Altar of Burnt Offering of acacia wood’, the Greek 
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reads, ‘this man made the Brazen Altar out of the brazen censers which 
belonged to the men who rebelled with the company of Korah’. Not 
only is this a manifest anachronism, but it does not agree with the 
account in Numbers, which represents that the censers were beaten into 
plates to make a covering for the Altar, not that the Altar was made of 
them. 

Near the beginning of xxxix 32-43, after the words ‘so did they’, the 
Greek has, ‘ But of the remaining gold they made vessels wherewith to 
minister before the Lorp ; and of the remaining blue and purple and 
scarlet they made ministering garments for Aaron, so that he might 
minister in the Holy Place’. The whole of this is superfluous, for the 
making of the gold vessels has already been recorded in xxxvii 16-23, 
and the making of the vestments in the passage corresponding to xxxix 
1-31. Also, it breaks the connexion between the verse recording the 
completion of the work, and the verses recording the delivery of the 
finished work to Moses. 

Even more clearly than in Group I, ¢he character of the words and 
passages peculiar to the Greek points to the conclusion that they have been 
inserted by the translators, and not omitted by the Hebrew. 


(6) Words and passages in the Hebrew not found in the Greek. 

Nearly one quarter of the contents of the Hebrew Group II does not 
appear in the Greek, but this chiefly concerns two chapters, xxxvi, xxxvii. 
From these, two entire sections (the Framework of the Tabernacle, and 
the Altar of Incense), and the greater part of a third (the Curtains) are 
absent from the Greek. These will be noticed later on (see p. 468 
and pp. 475, 476). 

Of the lesser instances of Hebrew passages not in the Greek, many 
concern minor details such as the staves of the Altar (xxxv 16, xxxviii 7, 
xxxix 39), and its horns (xxxviii 2); the cords of the Tabernacle and 
Court (xxxv 18, xxxix 40); the measurements of the Table (xxxvii 10), 
of the Mercy-seat (xxxvii 6), and of the Altar (xxxviii 1) ; and the details 
about the Cherubim (xxxvii 7-9). As all these are fully given in Group I, 
it is not unlikely that the translators thought it unnecessary to repeat 
them here. 

In xxxviii 17 the Hebrew reads, ‘And he made the Candlestick of 
pure gold : of beaten work made he the Candlestick’ ; the last four words 
are not in the Greek: in xxxvii 15 the Greek puts together the making 
of the staves for the Ark and the staves for the Table, recorded separately 
in the Hebrew (just as it inserts cai ra @vovacrjpia at the beginning of 
xxxi 8, while the Hebrew mentions the two altars separately afterwards) : 
in xxxvili 5-7, after recording the placing of four rings on the grating 
of the altar, the Greek continues cipeis trois poyAois, dare aipew év adrois Td 
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@vovacrypwov, thus combining ‘to be places for the staves’ of v. 5 with 
‘to bear it withal’ of v. 7, and omitting the intervening making and 
placing of the staves. These three instances have all the appearance of 
condensing the passages to avoid repetition. 

xxxvii 24 (the Candlestick and its vessels made of a talent of gold) 
and xl 29» (sacrifices offered on the Altar of Burnt Offering) are not in 
the Greek. It is at least as likely that the translators passed over these 
because not very important as that a Jewish scribe took the trouble to 
interpolate them. 

One matter calls for fuller notice. 

In the Hebrew, xxv 6 and xxxv 8 (in the lists of materials to be pro- 
vided) mention the Oil for the Light, and spices for the Anointing Oil 
and for the Incense: these verses are not in the Greek, and the Greek 
has no mention of the Oil for the Light in xxxv 14, 28. Both Hebrew 
and Greek have instructions about this oil in Group I (xxvii 20, 21), but 
in Group II neither mentions it among the things that were made, and 
yet in xxxix 37 both include it among the things delivered to Moses. 

The variations seem perplexing enough, especially as the lighting oil 
is hardly important enough to call for insertion in the Hebrew, or 
deliberate omission from the Greek. Yet there is a clue. 

xxvii 20 has no direction for making the Oil for the Light, but only 
defines it as ‘ pure olive oil beaten’, i.e. clear and of the finest quality 
(see Driver’s ‘ Exodus’, p. 296). Bearing this in mind, the Hebrew is 
consistent throughout. In xxv 6 the oil is included among the materials 
to be provided, but it does not appear among the things to be made 
(xxxi 6-11) because it needed no compounding. The Anointing Oil 
and the Incense, on the contrary, were composite. Therefore in xxv 6 
the requisite spices are included among the materials to be provided ; in 
xxv 22-38 full directions for compounding them are given; and in 
xxxi 6-11 they are named as among the things to be made. 

In Group II, the direction to provide oil and spices is repeated 
(xxxv 8), and they are included among the offerings brought (xxxv 28) ; 
no mention is made of making the oil (in xxxv 14 it merely appears 
along with the lamps as an accessory of the Candlestick) ; while the 
making of the Anointing Oil and the Incense is recorded (xxxvii 29), 
and all three are finally specified in the list of what was delivered to 
Moses (xxxix 37, 38). 

The real harmony of the Hebrew account is so little on the surface 
that it can hardly be suspected of being artificial. The Greek account, 
on the other hand, is singularly incomplete. It gives the instruction as 
to the nature and quality of the lighting oil, and mentions it in the list 
of things delivered to Moses, but has no direction for providing it, and 
no mention of it among the offerings. It also gives every mention of 
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the Anointing Oil and the Incense, excepting only the two verses (xxv 6, 
xxxv 8) which prescribe the provision of the necessary spices. Where 
the offering of these spices is recorded (xxxv 28) there is a tiny but 
significant bit of evidence. The Hebrew runs, ‘and the spice, and the 
oil for the light, and for the anointing oil, and for the sweet incense’: 
the Greek is xai ras ovvOécus, cai eis td EAavov Tis xpioews, Kal Ti 
awivOcrw tod Ovpsdparos, where the second «ai breaks the sense. Does 
not this suggest that the italicized clause, which would complete the 
sense, has been omitted? If so, then the fact that the same words are 
missing from the Greek of xxxv 14 would imply that in both places they 
were deliberately omitted. 

On the whole, the character of the words and phrases peculiar to the 
Hebrew (as in Group 1) makes it probable that they belong to the original 
text, and have been omitted by the translators. 


(c) Difference of substance. 

I. xxxvi 3 narrates how Bezaleel and his companions received from 
Moses the offerings which the children of Israel brought for the service 
of the sanctuary, and then continues, ‘ And they’ [emphatic, referring to 
the nearer subject, the children of Israel | ‘ brought yet unto him [ Moses] 
freewill offerings every morning’. The Greek translators, not realizing 
the force of the emphatic ‘they’, have thought that it must be the same 
as the ‘they’ which commences the verse, viz.: Bezaleel and his com- 
panions. Accordingly they have changed ‘ brought’ into ‘ received’ ; 
have omitted ‘unto him’, and substituted ‘ from those that brought’. 

The Hebrew gives a terse and vigorous picture of the Israelites 
bringing more and more offerings to Moses morning by morning: the 
Greek turns this into the feeble statement that Bezaleel and his fellow- 
workers continued to receive the offerings from those that brought them 
(not from Moses as in the earlier part of the verse). 

2. xxxvii 17-23, the construction of the Candlestick, is the one 
passage of any length where the substance of the Greek differs seriously 
from the Hebrew. This, like the similar instance of differing substance 
in Group I, deals with a rather lengthy and complicated description. 
The Hebrew, however, though minutely detailed with a good deal of 
repetition is clear and free from ambiguity: the Greek is confused, 
hardly intelligible, and has every appearance of having been condensed 
(not very intelligently) from the longer statement. 

Where the substance differs, as in Group I, the Hebrew is to be pre- 
Jerred to the Greek. 


(@) Difference of order. 
1. In xxxv 23 the Greek places the dé€ppara iaxivOwa before the 
‘rams’ skins dyed red’, which is not the usual order: in xxxvi 9 the 
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Greek puts ‘the same [measure] was to all [the curtains]’ defween 
the measurements of the length and of the breadth of the curtains: in 
xxxix 28 the Greek has the ‘ head-tires’ of the priests before the ‘ mitre’ 
of the High Priest. These are probably instances of scribal inadvertence, 
transposing clauses. 

2. In xxxv 10-19 the Hebrew has a complete list of the things to be 
made, arranged in regular order: the Tabernacle and its framework ; 
the Ark, Mercy-seat, and the Veil; the Table, Candlestick, Altar of 
Incense (with the Anointing Oil and Incense), and the Screen of the 
Door ; the Brazen Altar and Laver; the Hangings and Screen of the 
Court ; the pins and cords ; and finally the priestly Vestments. 

The Greek list is incomplete and strangely disordered. It begins in 
the same way with the Tabernacle and its framework, the Ark, Mercy- 
seat, and Veil. But then follow the Hangings of the Court; the 
Emerald Stones ; the Incense and Anointing Oil ; the Table and Candle- 
stick ; the Altar ; the Vestments ; and finally the Anointing Oil and the 
Incense over again. Can this possibly be the original account ? 

3. In xxxix 33-41 the Hebrew has a perfectly regular list of the 
completed articles delivered to Moses in the same natural order as 
the list of c. xxxv. 

The Greek begins with oroAds, where the Hebrew ‘Tabernacle’ is 
clearly right, being followed by the Tent and framework. Then follow 
the Ark, the Altar,’ Anointing Oil and Incense, Candlestick, and Table ; 
the Vestments ; the Hangings of the Court; the Screen of the door of 
the Tent, and of the gate of the Court (bringing together two separate 
things); all the vessels of the Tabernacle and all its service; the skin 
and other coverings; the pins; and all the service of the Tabernacle 
(already mentioned). 

The order here not only differs from the Hebrew, but also from the 
Greek in c. xxxv (notice especially the Vestments at the end of the list 
in c. xxxv; in the middle of that in c. xxxix). 

It may be argued that the imperfect and disordered lists of the 
Greek may represent an original text which was afterwards sytematically 
rearranged and filled in so as to form the present symmetrical Hebrew. 
This argument ought hardly to be urged by those who hold that the 
whole description of the Tabernacle was an ‘ideal’ plan drawn up by 
men whose writings are specially characterized by system and order. 
Anyhow (1) it is unlikely that lists drawn up by the same writers would 
be so much at variance as these two; (2) it is very unlikely that the 
original lists would have shewn such utter confusion of the various parts 


1 If this is the Altar of Burnt Offering it is strangely out of place: the associa- 
tion with Ark, Incense, Candlestick, and Table would rather suggest the Altar of 
Incense. 
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of the Tabernacle as is found in the Greek ; and (3) original lists would 
hardly contain the little anomalies (such as repetitions) which the Greek 
presents. 

Unskilful condensation and rearrangement of a fuller original would 
account for all these peculiarities. 

Where the order differs, the Hebrew is consistent and natural, the 
Greek confused and contradictory. 


So far it has been shewn that, apart from the difference of order in 
the contents of xxxvi 8>-xxxix 43, the Greek of both Groups shews 
a large amount of variations from the Hebrew, and that in most (if not 
all) of these, there is good reason for thinking that the translators used 
a good deal of liberty in dealing with their text; adding, omitting, 
altering, and rearranging. The remarkable difference of order in that 
particular set of chapters is, then, not an isolated phenomenon; and if 
the other variations are due to the translators, it is not unlikely that 
this one also may be due to them, and not to a difference of text. 

The difference in question will be best shewn in a Comparative Table.’ 


Hebrew. 
see below. 


Greek. 
Vestments (a). 





Framework. 


{Famer 
I. 
Veil and Screen. 


Curtains (fragment). 


Veil and Screen. 





see below. 


Court 
el (4). 





Ark. 
II. Table. 
Candlestick. 


Ark. 
Table. 
Candlestick. 





Altar of Incense. 


Metal-work (c). 





Altar of Burnt Offering. 


Anointing Oil and Incense. 
ITI. 
Laver. 


Anointing Oil and Incense. 
Brazen Altar. 
Laver. 





Court. 
(2) ell 


see above. 





IV. Account of Metals. 


Account of Metals. 





(a) Vestments. 


see above. 





V. Delivery to Moses. 


Delivery to Moses. 


1 The Comparative Table in Dr Swete’s ‘Introduction’ p. 235 is incomplete 


and obscures some points of resemblance. 
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From this it is clear that the arrangement of the sections marked 
I to V is practically the same. 

In section III the first two subsections are transposed in the Greek, 
but that relating to the Anointing Oil and Incense is only a single verse 
which might easily be displaced, and the Hebrew order is more natural. 

The chief differences are with regard to sections (a), (4), and (c).’ 

(a) The Vestments. 

rt. In the Hebrew these come quite at the end after all the details of 
the Tabernacle, which is intelligible enough, and agrees with the order 
of things to be made (cc, xxxi and xxxv): in the Greek they come at 
the very beginning, as though these were the first to be taken in hand. 
No doubt a great deal of the work would be carried on simultaneously 
by different sets of workers, but each set of workers would have to 
receive instructions from Moses, and he would probably first set to 
work those who had to execute the heavier tasks of the structure and 
furniture of the Sanctuary. 

2. In the Hebrew the section begins with ‘And of the blue and 
purple and scarlet, they made finely wrought garments ’, following quite 
naturally on the account of the metals: the Greek begins with Kai 
troujoe Tas Gods év Tois épyalopevors [= Heb. xxxvi 8%] ras oroAds tov 
dyiwv, ai ciow “Aapwv 7 iepet [= Heb. xxxix 1]. If the translators 
had decided (for whatever reason) to place the Vestments first, it is 
quite easy to see how this combination would be made: it is not easy 
to see how the Hebrew would be derived from the Greek. 

3. The section ends with ‘as the Lorp commanded Moses’, which 
fits very well with what follows in the Hebrew, ‘Thus was finished all 
the work of the tabernacle of the tent of meeting: and the children of 
Israel did according to all that the Lorp commanded Moses, so did 
they’ (xxxix 32): according to the Greek, it only leads up to ‘ And they 
made for the tent ten curtains’, the commencement of making the 
Tabernacle. 

4. In the Greek the declaration just quoted, that the children of 
Israel did as the Lorp commanded, is followed by a passage (not in the 
Hebrew) containing a statement that out of the remaining blue and 
purple and scarlet they made ministering garments for Aaron, which 
resembles xxxix 1, the beginning of the Hebrew ‘ Vestments’ section, 
This looks very much as though the translators were conscious that 
originally some account of the Vestments belonged hereabouts. 

Thus in the Hebrew order the section connects naturally with what 
precedes and with what follows: in the Greek it fits neither, and there 


1 The absence of the Altar of Incense from the Greek will be considered later on, 
see pp. 475, 476. 
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is an indication that there was some statement about the Vestments near 
the very place where the Hebrew places this section. 

(4) The Court—Summary. 

Following on the account of the making of the Court, both Hebrew 
and Greek have a short passage (xxxviii 21-23) which begins ‘This is 
the sum of the things for the tabernacle’. In the Hebrew this is quite 
in place, for it comes at the very end of the things made for the 
Tabernacle, and is only followed by the account of the quantity of 
metals and the making of the priestly Vestments: in the Greek it 
stands before the making of the Ark, Table, Candlestick, great Altar, 
and Laver; clearly out of place. There tould hardly be a plainer 
indication that this passage and the Court section to which it is attached 
have been removed from their true place at the end, where the Hebrew 
has them. 

(c) Metal-work. 

After the account of making the Ark, Table, and Candlestick, but 
before the Brazen Altar and Laver, the Greek has a passage containing 
some miscellaneous details of metal work. 

Its position is not very appropriate, as one would hardly expect such 
minor matters as the rings, hooks, bases, and pins to intervene between 
the furniture of the Tabernacle and the great Altar. Also, at first sight, 
it seems as if there were no such passage in the Hebrew, but on closer 
inspection it will be found that there are scattered fragments in other 
parts of the Hebrew which do correspond. 

The passage begins with a fairly close translation of xxxvi 34, and 
a sentence founded on xxxvi 36; then follows a blending of xxxvi 13 
and 18 ; then a version of xxxviii 17 re-arranged, and finally a version of 
XXXViii 20. 

Now xxxvi 34 is part of the account of the Framework, otherwise 
wholly absent from the Greek ; and xxxvi13, 18 belong to that larger 
part of the Curtains section which is not in the Greek. It would seem 
then that the considerable portion of c. xxxvi which is otherwise absent 
from the Greek was not wholly unknown to the translators. On the 
other hand, the verses from c. xxxviii are a repetition in a different 
rendering of what has already (in the Greek order) appeared in the 
Court section. 

Further, the passage is marked by a curious change. The preceding 
sections commence with ‘ And Bezaleel made’, or ‘and he made’, the 
subsequent details being only joined on by a simple xai: here, each 
fragment commences with Otros (with different verbs). The fragmentary 
nature of the section is clearly indicated. 

There can hardly be room for doubt that odd verses relating to 
the common subject of metal-work have been here grouped together, in 
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which case the passage exhibits plain traces of omission, re-arrangement, 
and varied translation, which must have been deliberately done. 

Thus each of the three sections in cc. xxxvi-xxxix wherein the Greek 
order differs from the Hebrew affords indications that in the Greek they 
are misplaced. Their evidence goes to shew that the Hebrew has 
preserved the true order of which the Greek is a dislocation. 


Dr Swete (‘ Introduction’ p. 235) notices that both the Greek and the 
Massoretic version of these chapters ‘follow a system, i.e. that the 
sequence is due to a deliberate re-arrangement of the groups’, and 
suggests as a possibility that ‘the Alexandrian translator has purposely 
changed their relative order, giving precedence to the ornaments of the 
priesthood’. ‘This would account for the Vestments section standing 
first, but not for the position of sections (4) and (¢). 

System of a kind, however, is to be found in the Greek arrangement. 
Supposing that the translator had some reason for placing the priestly 
Vestments first,’ he has grouped along with them the Curtains, the Veil 
and Screen, and the Hangings of the Court. That is to say, all the parts 
involving the use of textile materials are put together. Then come the 
parts requiring the use of metals: the Ark, Table, and Candlestick ; the 
metal overlaying and casting ; and the Bronze Altar and Laver. In this 
connexion it is significant that the Greek omits all mention of ‘ acacia 
wood’ in the construction of the Ark, the Table, and the great Altar, as 
though these were wholly made of metal. In the same way, it omits the 
whole section about the Boards and Bars, only preserving in another 
part, section (c), the one verse which speaks of their being overlaid 
with gold. 

This grouping, according to material, may perhaps furnish a clue to 
the arrangement of the Greek. 


If it be asked why this Group of chapters (and indeed Group I also 
in a lesser degree) should shew an amount of perturbation not found 
elsewhere in the Pentateuch, the answer is simple. 

It is precisely these chapters which contain an unusual amount of 
repetition, peculiar technical terms, and complicated descriptions, and 
that in matters which the translators might consider of no great interest 
to those for whom the translation was being made. 


The inference, then, that the translators of cc. xxxv—xl had before 
them a text differing from the present Hebrew rests only on a portion 
of the evidence. It is based upon the disorder of one particular set of 
chapters: it disregards the evidence of all the other variations in both 
Groups, and the special evidence of the three passages which constitute 


1 Can this have had reference to some Egyptian practice or prejudice? 
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the chief difference between the Greek and the Hebrew in the 
disordered chapters. 

The evidence taken as a whole rather points to the conclusion that 
the variations in both Groups are due to the translators; and that in 
cc. xxxvi-xxxix the Hebrew has preserved the true order, from which 
the Greek has been derived by a process of re-arrangement. 


(C) Later ApDDITIONS TO THE HEBREW TExT. 


The two inferences already considered (that the translators of 
Group II were not the translators of Group I; and that their text 
differed from the Massoretic) are only of any real importance in so far 
as they would serve to confirm a third and graver inference, viz. that the 
Massoretic text contains a large amount of matter which does not 
belong to the original book but was added subsequently. 

It is held that there are strong reasons for considering that cc. xxx, 
xxxi are a later addition to Group I; and that the whole of Group II is 
a still later addition (see Driver ‘ Exodus’ pp. 328 and 378). 

I. Cc. xxx, xxxi an * Appendix’ to Group J. 

The reasons given for believing that these chapters are a later 
addition to the Instructions relate to two matters ; the Altar of Incense, 
and the anointing of priests. The latter subject will be considered first. 

(a) The anointing of the priests. 

It is held that originally only the High Priest was anointed because 
(1) the anointing is confined to Aaron in Exod. xxix 7 (and his 
successors, v. 29) and in Lev. viii 12; (2) in various passages the High 
Priest is called the anointed Priest, which would be no distinction if all 
the priests were anointed. Therefore it is held that Exod. xxx 30 and 
other passages which extend the anointing to Aaron’s sons must belong 
to a later period (see Driver ‘ Exodus’ pp. 329 and 337). 

Exod. xxix 7 directs that Aaron is to be anointed by the pouring of 
the anointing oil on his head, and in the verses that follow nothing 
is said about anointing his sons: Lev. viii 12 records that Aaron was 
so anointed, and v. 13 does not mention any anointing of his sons. In 
neither passage is there any express exclusion of the sons: it is not said 
that only Aaron was anointed. That the sons were not anointed is at 
best only an inference from the silence of these passages. 

On the other hand, besides the direction of xxx 30, an earlier passage 
(xxviii 41) includes the sons in the anointing, and xl 15 is very explicit ; 
‘thou shalt bring his sons . . . and thou shalt anoint them, as thou didst 
anoint their father .. . and their anointing shall be to them for an ever- 
lasting priesthood’. Also the anointing of the sons as well as of Aaron 
is mentioned in Lev. vii 35, 36, and allusions to it are found in 
Lev. x 7, Num. iii 3. 
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It comes to this, then, that because two passages speak of Aaron 
being anointed without mentioning his sons, the express testimony of 
six passages to the anointing of the sons is to be discredited as 
belonging to later interpolations. 

This is surely an unusual way of estimating evidence. If two 
witnesses testify that a famous personage was knighted without saying 
anything at all about others, while six witnesses testify that others less 
famous received that honour at the same time, should we be justified 
in concluding that only one person was knighted, and that the others 
were only included by an after-invention? One would think that, by 
the ordinary rules of evidence, the positive statement of the six would 
far outweigh the merely negative silence of the two. 

Is it not possible, and even in accordance with Hebrew tradition, 
that there was some anointing of the sons (whether the sprinkling with 
blood and oil specified in Exod. xxix 21, Lev. viii 30, or not) which was 
not the solemn anointing by pouring the sacred oil on the head (cf. Ps. 
cxxxili 2)? If there was this special anointing of the High Priest, and 
only a subsidiary anointing of the sons, this would at once account for 
the latter not being mentioned in Exod. xxix 7, Lev. viii 12 (both 
referring to the pouring on the head), and also for the High Priest being 
styled ‘the anointed priest’ par excellence. 

Whereas, on the later addition theory, we should be required to 
believe in an interpolator who has been careful to include the sons 
in Exod. xxviii 41, but failed to mention them in xxix 8, ten verses later ; 
and in the same way has included them in Lev. vii 35, 36, and left 
viii 13 (fifteen verses further on) without them. He has also inserted 
precise directions in Exod. xxx 30, xl 15, and allusions in Lev. x 7, 
Num. iii 3, but left the mentions of ‘the anointed priest’ untouched. 
He must have been very careless. 

The one view is simple and supported by the weight of evidence: 
the other involves some considerable improbability. It can hardly be 
said that this argument for the late origin of cc. xxx, xxxi is very 
convincing. 

(0) The Altar of Incense. 

The arguments for considering the golden Altar of Incense a later 
addition, are drawn from (i) the position of the Instruction for making 
it ; (ii) the annual rite of atonement ; (iii) the Altar of Burnt Offering 
called ‘ the’ altar ; (iv) the use of censers (see Driver ‘ Exodus’ p. 328). 

(i) Zhe position of the Instruction. 

The Altar of Incense has long been regarded as almost of supreme 
importance, next indeed to the Ark of the Covenant, and according 
to Exod. xxx 6 was to be set in the Holy Place with the Table of 
Shewbread and the golden Candlestick. Yet the Instruction for making 
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it is not found in c. xxv with the Instructions for making the Table and 
Candlestick : it is only first mentioned in xxx 1-10, ‘ when the directions 
respecting the Tabernacle seem to be complete, and brought to a solemn 
close by the promise in xxix 43-46 that Jehovah will take up His abode 
in the sanctuary so constructed’: and is not even mentioned in xxvi 34, 
35 ‘where the position of the vessels in the Tabernacle is defined’ 
(Driver ‘ Exodus’ p. 328). 

No doubt, if these chapters were (as is alleged) an ‘ideal’ scheme 
drawn up by a systematic writer ‘as the embodiment of certain spiritual 
ideas’ (Driver ‘ Exodus’ p. 428), it would be very surprising to find this 
Altar so far removed from the other furniture of the Holy Place. But 
if these chapters are, as they profess to be, Divine Instructions, then, 
except so far as they may guide us, we are not qualified to judge what 
reasons may have determined this particular order, or what was the 
precise importance of this Altar in the Divine scheme. Now, however 
important the Altar may have come to be considered in after ages, in 
these Instructions it appears to be treated rather as an accessory to the 
golden Candlestick, the burning of incense being directly associated 
with the preparation and lighting of the lamps (xxx 7, 8). 

This view is the more probable because there is a similar instance in 
this same chapter. The Instruction for making the Bronze Laver is 
found here, and not along with the Instruction for making the Altar of 
Burnt Offering in c. xxvii. As regards the Court, there can be no 
question that the Altar was the main feature, and the Laver subordinate. 
It is therefore not impossible that, as regards the Holy Place, the 
Candlestick and Table were the matters of primary importance, and the 
Altar of Incense only secondary. 

Further, between the Incense Altar and the Laver comes the 
Instruction that every man was to give a half shekel as ‘a ransom for 
his soul’, Why is it placed here? The ransom money was to be 
applied to ‘the service of the tent of meeting’ (xxx 16), and in xxxv 24, 
xxxvi 1 ‘the service’ undoubtedly refers to the construction of the 
Tabernacle. The obvious conclusion is that the ransom money pro- 
vided the silver which was needed, and this is distinctly stated in the 
Account of Metals (xxxviii 24-31) where this provision of silver (placed 
between the freewill offerings of gold and bronze) is recorded to have 
been used for the casting of sockets, hooks, and the like. The silver, 
then, was for the construction and ornamentation of subordinate 
parts. 

If, then, the Altar of Incense was of secondary importance, the whole 
of c. xxx is occupied with accessories ; and the placing of the Ransom 
money between the Golden Altar and the Bronze Laver (preserving the 
order ‘ gold, silver, bronze’ of xxv 3, xxxv 5) indicates that the chapter 
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is a deliberate and orderly arrangement, and not a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of after-thoughts. 

But does not all this follow after the ‘solemn close’ of xxix 43-46? 
and does not that shew that these were no part of the original Instruc- 
tions ? 

Most of the Instructions in cc. xxv—xxxi end with a passage defining 
the position or use of the articles which were to be made. C. xxviii 
gives the instructions for making the priestly vestments: c. xxix con- 
tinues with the ceremonies to be observed at the investiture of the 
priests, and the sacrifices to be then offered, leading on naturally to 
the daily sacrifices (vv. 38-42). The chapter, then, is something of 
a digression from the making of the vestments to the consecration and 
duties of the priests who were to wear them ; and it is this digression, 
not ‘the directions respecting the Tabernacle’, which is brought to 
a close by the promise of vv. 43-46. 

Xxvi 34, 35 defines the position of the Mercy-seat, Candlestick, and 
Table, for the making of which directions had already been given: it 
could hardly include the position of that which had not yet been ordered 
to be made. 

(ii) Zhe annual rite of atonement. 

In xxx 10 an ‘annual rite of atonement’ is prescribed to be performed 
upon the Altar of Incense: there is no notice of this in Lev. xvi, ‘ where 
the ceremonial of the day of atonement is described in detail’; and in 
that chapter ‘only one altar, the altar of Burnt-offering’ is mentioned 
(Driver ‘ Exodus’ p. 328). 

Lev. xvi 12-16" describes in full detail what Aaron was to do ‘ within 
the veil’, i.e. in the Holy of Holies : v. 16 adds ‘and so shall he do for 
the tent of meeting’, i.e. the Holy Place, but here no details are given. 
We have no right to assume that this did not include the rite prescribed 
in Exod. xxx ro. 

‘The altar’ in vv. 18-20 is outside the Tent (‘and he shall go out 
unto the altar’, v. 18), and there, of course, there was but the one altar. 
Vo. 20 and 33 distinctly mark three stages in the ceremonies: (1) the 
holy place ; (2) the tent of meeting ; (3) the altar. 

(iii) ‘ Zhe’ Altar. 

In a number of passages (e. g. Exod. xxvii-xxix ; Lev. i-iii, v—vi, viii, 
ix, xvi) ‘the altar of Burnt-offering is referred to as “ ¢he altar”, implying 
apparently that there was no other’ (Driver ‘ Exodus’ p. 328). 

Exod. xxvii-xxix comes before the Instruction to make the Altar of 
Incense, so there was only one altar to refer to: in Lev. i-ili, v-ix the 
connexion with sacrifice is so close that only the sacrificial altar could 
be meant: in Lev. xvi the altar is outside: but in Lev. iv ‘the altar of 
sweet incense’ is distinguished from ‘the altar of burnt offering ’ (vv. 7, 
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10, 18, 25, 30, 34). Where there is no possibility of mistake, the Bronze 
Altar is simply styled ‘the altar’: elsewhere it is distinguished. 

More than that, there were reasons for styling the sacrificial Altar pre- 
eminently ‘ ¢#e altar’: (1) the Hebrew word for ‘altar’ is derived from 
the root meaning to kill or slaughter, and therefore intimately connected 
with animal sacrifice ; (2) there is reason for thinking the Incense Altar 
subordinate, while the Altar of Sacrifice was of primary importance ; 
(3) the Incense Altar was secluded from view and small (cubits 1 x 1 X 2) ; 
the Bronze Altar was conspicuous in the open court and of great size 
(cubits 5 x 5 x 3, more than thirty-five times as large). 

The use of the term ‘the altar’, therefore, no more implies that 
‘ there was no other’ than the mention of ‘the chair’ at a public meeting 
imphes the absence of all other chairs. In a description of St Peter’s at 
Rome, ‘the altar’ would be readily understood to mean the High Altar 
without any suggestion that there are no others. 

(iv) Zhe use of ‘censers’. 

Lev. x 1, xvi 12, Num. xvi 6, 7 mention ‘incense being offered on 
pans or censers’ (Driver ‘Exodus’ p. 328): hence it is inferred that 
incense was originally offered in this way, and the incense a/far was 
a later developement. 

Lev. x has to do with the irregular offering of Nadab and Abihu : 
Lev. xvi directs the High Priest to take the censer into the Holy of 
Holies, where there was no altar: Num. xvi deals with the test of the 
claim of Korah and his company which took place ‘at the door of the 
tent of meeting’ (v. 18). 

All of these are clearly exceptional, and therefore no possible proof 
that there was not an Altar in the Holy Place for the ordinary daily 
burning of incense. 


None of the four reasons for considering the Altar of Incense a later 
innovation is really convincing when closely examined, and the most 
plausible (No. i, the position of the Instruction) may fairly be taken to 
tell the other way. 

We are asked to believe that originally there was no mention of any 
Altar of Incense, and that the Instruction to make one (Exod. xxx 1-10) 
was added by some one at a later time. Does it not stand to reason 
that such an one, if he had any sense, would be careful to put his 
insertion in the most appropriate place? Why should he put it ‘after 
the directions respecting the Tabernacle seem to be complete and brought 
to a solemn close’? It would have been just as easy for him to insert 
it in c. xxv with the directions for the Table and the Candlestick. 

It is possible (as shewn above) to see a reason for this Altar occupy- 
ing a subordinate position in the original Instructions : it is not possible 
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to imagine any reason for an interpolator inserting this direction any- 
where but in the obviously natural place. 


Then, again, there are the other contents of the two chapters, xxx, xxxi, 
to be taken into consideration. 

The Instructions about the Altar of Incense and the anointing of 
priests only occupy rt verses (xxx 1-10, 30) out of 56. What of the 
other 45? Were these also part of the later addition ? 

Dr Driver seems to think so for he marks both chapters P,, and sum- 
marily dismisses four-fifths of the contents with the remark (p. 329), 
‘The other subjects treated in chs. xxx—xxxi are such as would naturally 
find place in an Appendix’. 

What are these other subjects ? (1) ‘ The ransom of souls at a census’ ; 
(2) the construction of the Laver ; (3) the composition and use of the 
Anointing Oil ; (4) the composition of the Incense ; (5) the nomination 
of Bezaleel and Oholiab ; (6) the summary of things to be made ; (7) 
injunction to keep the Sabbath. 

Was there really nothing of all this in the original Instructions? Was 
the Laver also an afterthought? The Anointing Oil is referred to in 
xxix 7, 21: was there no direction about this originally? Incense was 
‘offered on pans or censers’; was there no hint as to its composition ? 
Did the original account make no mention of the principal workers, and 
contain no summary of the things to be made? 

It is difficult to believe that all these ‘other subjects’ were absent 
from the original : it is equally difficult to guess why, if they were absent, 
an interpolator should have thought it necessary to insert some of them. 
He might be tempted to bring in an altar for burning the incense, and 
a laver for the priests’ washing mentioned in xxix 4; but why should he 
invent an imaginary census tax? or imaginary workers? or add a seem- 
ingly irrelevant injunction to keep the Sabbath? Yet if there was in 
the original document an ‘ Appendix’ containing some of these things, 
the insertion of the Altar of Incense among these instead of in the 
earlier instructions becomes more unaccountable than ever. 


The Septuagint furnishes some further evidence. 

It is remarkable that in Group II (the carrying out of the Instructions) 
the passage which narrates the making of the Altar of Incense, xxxvii 
25-28, and the mentions of it in xxxv 15, xxxix 8 are not found in the 
Greek. So also the notices of the Laver in xxxv 16, xxxix 39, xl 7, 11, 
30 are not represented. 

At first sight this looks like a confirmation of the view that both 
Altar and Laver were later additions which had not yet found their way 
into the text used by the translators of xxxv—xl. 

But then, while the Altar is not mentioned anywhere in cc. xxxv—xxxix, 
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in c, xl there are two passages (vv. 5, 6, and 26-28) which recognize 
both this Altar and the distinctive title of the Altar of sacrifice. Was 
this one chapter translated at a different time from the preceding five, 
and after the additions of cc. xxx, xxxi had been introduced into the 
Hebrew ? 

Again, while the Greek of c. xl has no mention of the Laver, xxxviii 8, 
which narrates the making of the Laver, is not only found in the cor- 
responding Greek, but is there actually emphasized by the addition 
(borrowed from xl 31) about the washing. Are we to suppose that 
the translators of c. xxxvii had not the passage about the Altar but had 
the passage about the Laver in c. xxxviii, while the translators of c. xl 
knew about the Altar, but not about the Laver? If not, then the 
absence of the Altar from some parts, and of the Laver from others, 
can only be instances of omission on the part of the translators. 

Then, too, all the other subjects in xxx, xxxi—the Census money, 
Anointing Oil, Incense, chosen workers, summary of things to be made, 
injunction to keep the Sabbath—are all fully recognized in the Greek 
of xxxv-xl. If, then, cc. xxx, xxxi are (as marked by Dr Driver) an 
integral whole, the translators of Group II must have had the whole 
of these chapters (including the Incense Altar and the Laver) before 
them, in which case the absence of the Altar section from the Greek 
is a marked instance of omission. 

Yet, as the Altar of Incense is recognized in c. xl, the translators of 
Group II could hardly have had any reason for de/iberately omitting the 
section about its being made. Now, just where this section occurs in 
the Hebrew, the Greek has the section about Metal-work (see the 
Comparative Table, p. 466) made up of miscellaneous fragments: and 
this section is almost exactly the length of the Greek of xxx 1-5, which 
corresponds to the Hebrew of xxxvii 25-28, which does not appear in 
the Greek. Can it be that for some reason, such as the mutilation of 
a page, the text used by the translators was here defective, and that 
they therefore filled up the gap by stringing together the fragments 
about the metal-work from other parts ? 

At any rate, the LXX version of cc. xxxv—xl does not confirm the 
theory that cc. xxx, xxxi form a later ‘Appendix’ to the original 
Instructions. That theory is only founded on a small part of the 
chapters in question; the reasons drawn from that small part are far 
from strong ; and the theory involves some serious improbabilities as to 
the action of the supposed interpolator. 


Il. Group II later than cc. xxx, xxxt. 
The theory that cc. xxxv—xl are later than xxx, xxxi depends on the 
difference in order between the two Groups of chapters, the ‘most 
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noticeable variation’ being the difference in the position of the Altar 
of Incense and the Bronze Laver, which in Group I are relegated to 
the ‘Appendix’, and in Group II are ‘introduced in accordance 
with the place’ which ‘they would naturally hold’ (Driver ‘Exodus’ 
p- 378). 

Of course on any theory cc. xxxv-xl were written after cc. xxv—xxxi, 
and this rearrangement might have been made even if both Groups 
were due to the same author. 

The two Groups, however, differ in other respects besides the order. 
Group II is by no means the replica, with trifling changes, of Group I 
which it is sometimes represented to be, though both Dr Driver 
(‘ Exodus’ p. 376) and Dr MeNeile (‘Exodus’ p. 223) characterize 
it as practically a verbatim repetition. 

But cc. xxxv—xxxix are the record of the work of construction, and 
therefore verses not enjoining constructive work (e.g. xxv 8, 9 ; 15, 16; 
22; 37"; 40; xxvi 9>; 12,13; 30; &c.) are not included in them. So 
too directions as to the position or use of the furniture or hangings 
(e. g. XxV 21 ; Xxvi 33-35 ; xxx 19-21) are transferred to xl 17-33, the 
setting up of the Tabernacle ; and the whole of c. xxix (the Investiture 
of the Priests) is found in Leviticus, not in this Group. 

The omissions in these chapters are not casual but deliberate, to suit 
the purpose of the account. 

In like manner, in Group II there are considerable passages (xxxv 
20-29, the offerings that were made; xxxvi 2-7, the delivery of the 
materials to the workmen ; xxxix 33-43, the delivery of the finished 
work to Moses) narrating what was actually done, which therefore could 
by no possibility be included in the Instructions. 

Lesser instances also are not without significance. 

The Instruction about the Oil for the Light (xxvii 20, 21), and that 
about the Urim and Thummim (xxviii 30), do not appear in Group II. 
These do not seem to have required any making, and therefore are not 
included in the work done. 

In the account of making the Ephod, xxxix 3 has the addition, ‘ they 
did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires’: xxxix 28, 29 has 
some added details about the priestly robes (the breeches ‘ of fine twined 
linen ’, and the girdle ‘of fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet’). These are explanations of how the Instructions were actually 
carried out. 

Neither omissions nor additions are accidental or unmeaning: they 
shew purpose, and are required by the essential character of the two 
Groups. 

What then of the difference in order? Does that shew any traces of 
plan or purpose ? 
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The differences (by no means confined to the position of the Incense 
Altar and Laver) will again be best seen in a Comparative Table. 


Group I. 
xxv. see below, (g). 


Materials to be offered. 
see below, (f). 


see below, (e). 


Group II. 


xxxv. Observance of Sabbath. 


Materials to be offered. 

Summary of things to be 
made. 

The offerings and offerers. 

The workers. 


xxxvi. Delivery of materials to 


workers. 
Superabundance of offerings. 





Furniture: Ark. 


xxxvil. Furniture: Ark. 








Mercy-seat. Mercy-seat. 
Table. Table. 
Candlestick. Candlestick. 
xxvi. S¢ructure: Curtains. Structure: Curtains. 
Framework. Framework. 
Veil. Veil. 
Screen. Screen. 
see below, (a). Altar of Incense. 
see below, (d). Anointing Oil and Incense. 





xxvii. Court: Bronze Altar. 


xxxviii. Court: Bronze Altar. 








see below, (c). Laver. 
Hangings, &c. Hangings, &c. 
_ Summary. 
— Account of Metals: gold. 
see below, (bd). silver. 
_ bronze. 
Oil for Light. _ 
xxviil. Vestments; Ephod. xxxix, Vestments: Ephod. 
Breastplate. Breastplate. 
Urim andThummim. — 
Robe of Ephod. Robe of Ephod. 
Gold Plate. Gold Plate. 
Other robes. Other robes. 





xxix. Investiture. 
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Group I. Group II. 

xxx. (a) Altar of Incense. 

(4) Census money. 

(c) Laver. 

(d@) Anointing Oil and Incense. see above. 
xxxi. (¢) Workers. 

(/) Summary of things to be niade. 

(g) Observance of Sabbath. 


-— Delivery of articles completed. 





Here it will be noticed that, at the commencement of the work, the 
Furniture and Structure sections have changed places in Group II. 
Why? 

The Instructions begin at once with the Ark (the most sacred of all), 
the Table, and the Candlestick, the Structure that was to enshrine them 
coming after: in the@work, the external Structure is first put in hand, 
and the more elaborate Furniture after. This is just what might be 
expected ; the one arrangement is in order of importance, the other 
according to the order in which the work would naturally be under- 
taken. 

So in the Vestments section, the Instructions place the Gold Plate 
before the other robes because of its importance: in the work, the other 
robes follow the Robe of the Ephod, and the Gold Plate, differing in 
material and workmanship, follows. 

Once more the different character of the two Groups is traceable. 

Next, it is to be observed that not only the Altar of Incense and the 
Laver but a// the contents of cc. xxx, xxxi are altogether differently 
placed in Group II. The most remarkable variation of all is that the 
Instructions of c. xxxi which end Group I are found at the beginning of 
Group II, and in reverse order :— 


End of Group I Workers ; things to be made: Sabbath. 
Beginning of Group II Sabbath : things to be made: Workers. 


Why is the injunction to keep the Sabbath inserted at all ? 

Surely to preclude the possibility of the people supposing that the 
sanctity and urgency of the work might supersede the law of the Sabbath 
rest. Not even for so sacred a work might that be broken. 

Consider then the order of the Instructions. 

A list of the materials needed naturally stands first. Next comes the 
detailed description of the Sanctuary to be erected, beginning with its 
most sacred part, the Ark of the Covenant and its Mercy-seat. Then 
follow the Table and Candlestick of the Holy Place, and then the 
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Curtains, Framework, Veil and Screen which were to enshrine all these 
in an awe-inspiring seclusion. After these, the great Altar of the open 
Court, and the Hangings, pillars, and Screen of the enclosure to guard it. 
Then the holy Robes in which the priests might enter to minister, and 
the ceremonies by which they were set apart for their sacred office. 
After these again come the accessories: the secondary Altar of the Holy 
Place ; the provision of silver ; the Laver for purifying ablutions before 
ministering ; the Consecrating Oil, and the Incense. 

When the directions for the work to be performed are complete, then 
the designation of the chief workers, and a short summary of the work 
they were to do, follow most suitably. Is it not obvious that the 
command to observe the sacred days of rest makes a most fitting, 
almost inevitable, conclusion to all that has gone before ? 

When the whole group of chapters (xxv-xxxi) is regarded as contain- 
ing the Divine Instructions, an admirable order and unity can be seen 
to run through them. Could that have been produced by two sets of 
writers, working independently, and separated by a considerable interval 
of time ? . 

In the narration of how these Instructions were obeyed, however, 
clearly some notice is needed of how Moses, who alone had received 
them, conveyed them to the people. Accordingly c. xxxv begins with 
Moses assembling the people, and telling them ‘what the Lorp hath 
commanded’, and now the solemn warning against infringing the 
Sabbath, which so appropriately closed the Instructions, becomes an 
equally suitable preface to the address to the assembled people. Before 
they are told of the work, they are cautioned as to its limitation, and to 
this caution is made the significant addition, ‘ Ye shall kindle (4. make 
flame, or burn] no fire throughout your habitations upon the sabbath 
day’. Not only are they themselves to rest, but the special injunction 
against the use of fire is added lest they should think it necessary to 
keep alive the fires for casting and fashioning metals. A// work is to 
cease, 

This prefatory warning given, the people are next informed what 
materials are wanted, and the short summary of things to be made is 
added so that the people may understand to what purposes these 
materials are to be applied. 

Quite simply and inartificially the matters which form the suitable 
close to the Instructions come as an equally fitting prelude to the per- 
formance of the work, and precisely in that reverse order in which they 
are actually found. 

In response to Moses’ address the offerings pour in: men and women 
bring their golden ornaments, the men bringing also the ready-made 
materials they possessed, as well as silver, bronze, and acacia wood, the 
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women contributing to the supply of materials by their spinning, and 
their rulers providing the precious stones, the spice, and the oil. Then 
the workers are convened, the materials delivered to them, and the work 
of construction commences. 

In this account of the performance of the work, those things which, 
as being of lesser importance, only appear towards the close of the 
Instructions, are naturally associated with the parts to which they 
belong. So we find them: the Incense Altar with (but after) the 
Furniture of the Holy Place ; the Anointing Oil and Incense (coupled 
because of similar composition) immediately after the Altar on which 
the Incense was to be offered; the Laver after the Altar of Sacrifice ; 
and the Ransom silver in its appropriate place between the gold and the 
bronze of the freewill offerings. 

Again, a perfect order and unity runs through the arrangement of 
Group II, and, though the order differs so much from that of Group I, 
it is the order which exactly harmonizes with the professed character of 
these chapters, viz. the narration of how the Instructions were obeyed. 
Is it credible that this harmony, so real and yet so far from obvious, 
could have been produced by yet a third set of writers, merely re- 
arranging somewhat slavishly the Instructions of Group I ‘in order to 
dwell on their detailed fulfilment’ (M¢Neile ‘ Exodus’ p. 223)? 


The inference that the different order of Group II shews that these 
chapters belong to a later period than Group I really rests on a small 
part of the evidence: it disregards the significance of the way in which 
the contents of cc. xxx, xxxi are re-arranged, and it disregards the fact 
that the omissions and additions in Group II shew a deliberate purpose 
agreeing with the different character of the two Groups. 

The view that Group II gives a straightforward account of how the 
Instructions were carried out is consistent with the evidence as a whole, 
explains all the variations (omissions, additions, differences of order), 
and is coherent and intelligible throughout. 





The three inferences to be examined were 

(A) that the translators of xxxv—xl were not the translators of xxv— 
XXxi ; 

(B) that the text used by the translators of xxxv—xl differed from the 
present Massoretic text ; 

(C) that cc. xxx, xxxi were a later addition to xxv—xxix, 

and cc. xxxv—xl a still later addition. 

It has been the aim of these papers to shew that each of these 
inferences has been drawn from an imperfect survey of the evidence, 
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and that a consideration of the whole evidence shews that there is good 
reason for believing that 
(1) the translators were the same throughout ; 
(2) the differences of the Greek from the Hebrew are due to the 
translators, and not to a difference of text ; 
(3) cc. xxx, xxxi are an integral portion of the original Instructions, 
and xxxv-xl a plain narrative of how the Instructions were obeyed. 


A. H. Finn. 


THE TEXT OF JEREMIAH vi 27-30, IN THE LIGHT 
OF EZEKIEL xxii 17-22. 


THIS passage comes at the close of the great series of Jeremiah’s 
songs on the Scythian invasion, but it has no direct bearing on that 
event itself, except in so far as it throws light on the moral and spiritual 
condition which demanded and received so terrible a punishment. 
The text, unfortunately, is in a very corrupt state, as is shewn by the 
various attempts at translation and emendation made by modern editors. 
Thus, for instance, Dr Driver, who accepts the text practically as it 
stands, renders as follows: ‘I have made thee an assayer among my 
people ; that thou mayest know and assay their way. They are all the 
most refractory of the refractory, going about with slanders: they are 
copper and iron; they all of them deal corruptly. The bellows blow 
fiercely ; the lead is consumed by the fire: in vain do they go on 
refining, for the evil are not separated. Rejected silver shall men call 
them, because Yahweh hath rejected them.’ ! 

Dr Driver adds an explanation referring to the methods by which 
silver and gold were extricated from various alloys. Certainly some 
such explanation is necessary, and in the main that given is satisfactory, 
but it leaves an element of doubt when closely examined alongside of 
the Hebrew text. In the first place it may be remarked that Dr Driver 
has rightly omitted the word “¥2) as a gloss from i 18. But v. 28 
immediately offers difficulties. The sudden introduction of ‘the 
refractory’, while not impossible, breaks awkwardly into the metaphor. 
It is possibly due to confusion with Isa. i 22, 23. By taking the second 


nba with the words that follow, the metrical arrangement is seriously 


1 The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah pp. 38, 39. 
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disturbed, and a further awkwardness is introduced by the presence of 
both nbz and 3} in the same clause. The only possible justification 


for this division of the words is to be found in the athnach under bras, 
which is hardly adequate support in the face of the obvious difficulties. 
In v. 29 “2 as a Qal is not to be found elsewhere. The other possi- 
bility, that the word is the Niph‘al of " = burn, hardly makes good 
sense, though this is the traditional interpretation. Moreover, the division 
of the verse which takes W812? with what follows, though sanctioned by 
the accentuation of the Hebrew, is not really practicable. And the 
sudden change from things to persons involved in D°Y) is most awkward. 
Finally the 7 of v. 30 is quite unexpected ; it is Yahweh Himself who 
speaks to the prophet throughout. 
The corruptness of the text has been fully realized by Continental 
scholars, and the suggestions of three of them may be described. 
‘Duhm? retains °¥39 which he points "¥20, a synonym for 193. (This 
possibility, it may be noted in passing, is mentioned by Orelli, who, 
however, prefers to regard the word as a noun from the same root.) 
In order to maintain the metaphor, he reads for 9374, DD, comparing 
Job xxviii 13. Objecting, with reason, to D'TD "ID, he reads 73%7>3 
Dvup, rendering ‘Allen Kaufwert ihres Goldes’. He finds bn 
ridiculous, and substitutes bya, The last two words of the verse are, 
he thinks, a most unnecessary and trivial gloss. In v. 29 WM) is taken 
as a Niph‘al and referred to the goldsmith himself. For 9&2 Duhm reads 
DBD, the final 0 having been dropped by haplography owing to the 2 
before UX. On similar grounds DAM is read for DA, AY HY, by 
a slight change, becomes ‘57¥ ¥, and for O'Y2 is substituted ON, 
Finally the } of PA} is transferred to the following word. Duhm 
accordingly renders thus :— 
7 As an assayer of metal do I set thee among my people, 
As an assayer of gold that thou mayest seek 
And mayest prove their value, 
* All the value of their gold. 
They go with lead, with bronze, 
And with iron all of them, 
* He who heats them is scorched at the fire, 
Lead alone remains. 
In vain has the smelter smelted it, 
Fine gold is not separated out, 
* They call it spurious coin, 
For Yahweh hath spurned it. 


1 Driver rightly disregards the reading of the K’thibh, which took DARLIN 
as one word, 2 
® Kurser Hand-Commentar p. 73. 
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(It should be remarked in fairness to Duhm that the extreme baldness 
and prosaic character of the above is not due to him, but, in very large 
measure, to the translator’s desire to give an exact rendering of the 
German.) 

However great one’s appreciation of Professor Duhm’s work may be, 
it is impossible to feel that his reconstruction of this passage is in any 
sense satisfactory, whether one looks at the details of the text or at the 
general picture which is presented. The first impression made by his 
text is that it is an extraordinary collection of rare and sometimes 
doubtful words. It is curious that D3°Y is textually doubtful in the one 
passage which Duhm quotes, for there the LXX read 0375, adopted by 
some modern scholars. Fortunately, however, there is stronger evidence 
for the word from other passages, and the suggestion is a good one. 
On the second half of that couplet Cornill says ‘But 73) means 
market value and “3D is only found in association with 37. It is ques- 
tionable whether the word W3D which appears in its place in Job 
xxviii 15 was in use in the time of Jeremiah, and, further, the gold 
clashes with the silver of v. 30’. Evidently Cornill does not appreciate 
Duhm’s attempt to escape the latter charge by rendering 03 ‘Geld’, 
which might be gold, though the Hebrew word could only be silver. 
The words 7 ON'NYD would probably not have seemed so un- 
necessary had they fitted in with the metrical scheme. The alterations 
in the fourth couplet are epigraphically sound, though it may be doubted 
whether they give the best sense. 0013 for O'Y) is a possible alteration, 
but it does not avoid the general confusion of metals in which Duhm 
finds himself. For the prophet has been trying to extract gold till 
the last couplet, where he suddenly becomes a silversmith. This is 
the really fatal objection to Duhm’s reconstruction—it does not make 
sense. This is especially evident in the fourth couplet, the only one 
in which the conjectures mentioned commend themselves on other 
grounds. Compared with this, such an awkward restoration as that 
which makes the sense of the first couplet run on into the second as it 
does, is a detail which might be easily overlooked, as a possible if not 
a likely form of writing. 

Erbt! is even more drastic in his treatment. He regards /iM3 as 
a gloss on "¥30, which he points as Duhm does, He also rightly 
accepts Duhm’s change of D374 into D359. He expunges "1D asa piece 
of dittography, and brat nYN3 as a gloss. He fails to find 5M, the last 
word of v. 28 in the LXX and deletes that also. In v. 29 he omits 
ney DA, reads }1¥ M¥ for W¥X PY, and changes O'V into OY}, the 
latter with support from the LXX. This involves reading the singular 
for PFI, In v. go he accepts only the first half of the verse as original. 


1 Jeremia und seine Zeit pp. 134-136. 
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Erbt believes the passage to have been originally in the form of 
a dialogue, of which the first line only was placed in the mouth 
of Yahweh, and he restores the words indicating the speakers, thus 
getting a text which he renders as follows :— 

Then Jahweh spake unto me :— 


"1 have made thee a refiner of gold among my people, that thou mayest 
know and prove their worth. 
And I said : 
* They are all rebels, slanderers, they all deal corruptly. 
* The smelting furnace is burnt by the fire, the smelter smelts in vain. 
Their evil is not refined from them, * worthless silver they are called. 


It cannot be denied that as far as sense goes, Erbt has made a great 
advance on Duhm. His conception of the master worker setting the 
refiner to watch and receiving a report from him, is lively and sug- 
gestive, and calls the scene up vividly before the reader. It also goes 
some way towards removing the awkwardness of introducing the moral 
shortcomings of Israel into the midst of a metaphorical passage. The 
word “¥3D, however, comes no better from Erbt than from Duhm. His 
retention of DYY3D and 5°37 '255 leaves a difficulty untouched. But the 
main objection to this attempt at reconstruction lies in its sweeping 
excisions. The passage needs medical rather than surgical treatment. 
And the problems of a text are not solved by consigning all difficulties 
to the limbo of glosses. A reconstruction which demands the rejection 
of nearly twenty per cent. of the words concerned must be regarded 
with very grave suspicion. Especially is this the case when the words 
excised carry with them as much of the metaphor on which the passage 
is based as they do here. Even where the metaphor is not lost, one 
does not quite see what bearing the burning up of the furnace itself has 
on the point at issue. With Erbt, too, one feels that the last word has 
not been said. 

Cornill’s’ criticism on part of Duhm’s work has already been quoted. 
He is far more conservative in this passage than either of these two of 
his predecessors. He omits ¥2, as a gloss from i 18, and "2D as 
a doublet for which the LXX has no equivalent. He retains bn but 
omits brim nw} and the first half of v. 29, partly on the ground that 
it is difficult to find a meaning for it which shall harmonize with the 
rest of the passage, partly because it does not fit in with his metrical 
scheme. He prefers the LXX pointing *87P in the last verse to the 
M.T, 38, and obtains the following result :— 


1 have set thee to be an assayer for my people 
That thou mayest know and prove their dealings. 


1 Das Buch Jeremia pp. 88-90. 
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* They are all rebellious, they busy them with slander, 
They all deal corruptly. 

*In vain has one smelted and smelted 
But their evil ones are not refined away. 

* Rejected silver call them, 
For Jahweh hath rejected them. 


Cornill, not only here but elsewhere, is hampered by his theory that 
Jeremiah always wrote his verse (for Cornill admits a large amount of 
prose in the book) in stanzas of four couplets each. These are usually 
composed of elegiac pentameter distichs, and it is somewhat of a sur- 
prise here to find him reconstructing a passage in what are apparently 
hexameter lines for the most part, though the third of Cornill’s couplets 
has the look of the more normal verse. And the result he obtains is no 
better than that which Driver reaches practically direct from the Masso- 
retic text. It is, indeed, open to most of the objections raised in con- 
sidering that version. In two points only is there any advance on it, 
and those are secured by the omissions of "9 and the first half of v. 29. 
Probably the latter excision would not have been made but for the 
demands of the metrical theory. 

As a matter of fact, of all the interpretations brought forward (as 
distinct from reconstructions of the text), that of Driver remains the 
best. He alone appears to have reconstructed a satisfactory picture 
of the prophet’s metaphor. His note is of the utmost value in 
attempting to elucidate this puzzle :— 


‘ In refining, the alloy containing the gold or silver is mixed with lead, 
and fused in a furnace on a vessel of earth or bone-ash: a current of 
air is turned on the molten mass (not upon the five); the lead then 
oxidizes, and acting as a flux, carries away the alloy, leaving the gold or 
silver pure (J. Napier, Zhe Ancient Workers in Metal, 1856, pp. 20, 23). 
In the case here imagined by the prophet, so inextricably is the alloy 
mixed with the silver, that, though the bellows blow, and the lead is 
oxidized in the heat, no purification is effected: only impure silver 
remains.’ 

This is undoubtedly the right interpretation, but it does not explain 
the difficulties already noted, difficulties which have been responsible 
for the very sweeping changes suggested by the three editors whose 
work on this passage has been discussed. 

Fortunately, however, we have a standard which may help us to the 
reconstruction of the original. The prophets habitually made use of 
the work of their predecessors. Thus the dependence of Jeremiah 
himself on Hosea is unmistakeable in the second and third chapter of 
the later book. And while the Messianic hope seems to have been 
common in some form to all the prophets, it is difficult to believe that 
the picture of the Branch in Jer. xxiii 5 was not written under the 
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influence of Isa. xi 1 and xxxii 1, though the Hebrew words used by 
the two prophets are different. And there is one prophet who must 
have come under the influence of Jeremiah in his youth. Ezekiel must 
have been acquainted with at least the Temple-discourses of Jeremiah, 
and was possibly present when the book was read in the gates of the 
Temple in 605. Further, there was intercourse between the exiles 
who were carried away in 596 and those who remained in Jerusalem, 
as the correspondence indicated in Jer. xxix shews. And there are 
direct traces of the influence of Jeremiah on Ezekiel. The quotation 
of the same proverb in Jer. xxxi 29, 30 and Ezek. xviii 2 may be 
an accident, yet the teaching which Ezekiel bases on it looks like 
an expansion of Jer. xxxi 30. And, as Cornill has shewn (Das Buch 
Jeremia, p. 85), the reference in Ezek. xxxviii and xxxix to an earlier 
unfulfilled prophecy regarding the invasion of Judah by Gog and Magog 
has all the appearance of an allusion to the Scythian prophecies of Jer. 
iv-vi. Two other instances may be quoted. ‘The picture of the unjust 
and just shepherds in Ezek. xxxiv and xxxvii very strongly recalls the 
passages on the same subject in Jer. xxiii 2-6 and xxx 8, 9. In the 
first place the metaphor is one of which Jeremiah is particularly fond ; cf. 
the list of passages quoted by Driver (Z.O.7. eighth edition, p. 275). 
Then the key-words in Jer. xxiii reappear in Ezekiel, 78, xxxiv 5, 6, &c. 
M2 vv. 4, 16, &c., MSI} PBP v. 13; so also from Jer. xxx" we find 
the breaking of the yoke and the deliverance from those that enslaved 
them in Ezek. xxxiv 27. And there is both in Ezek. xxxiv and xxxvii the 
striking mention of the name of David, indicated in Isa. xi 1 only by 
reference to his father. ‘There can be no doubt that in these passages 
Ezekiel has in mind Jeremiah rather than Isaiah. But there is a distinct 
difference in treatment to be noted. Jeremiah thinks mainly of the 
restoration of the people, and that he regards as partial ; Ezekiel looks 
forward to the punishment of the wanton shepherds with a vindictive 
satisfaction, which is only represented in Jeremiah by a single phrase. 
In Ezekiel the restoration of the whole people is in view, and instead of 
a number of righteous shepherds, there is to be only one. While, then, 
there is a general dependence, there is no slavish copying ; the circum- 
stances and spirit of Ezekiel have very considerably modified the tone 
and application of the metaphor. A still more striking instance is to be 
found in the picture of the two unfaithful sisters, Jer. iii 6-10, Ezek. xxiii. 
The metaphor is again one which is derived by Jeremiah from an earlier 
prophet, but the form which it takes in Ezekiel is clearly based on 
Jeremiah rather than Hosea. And the same features are to be 
observed as in the former instance. There is a verbal connexion 


1 It should be noted, however, that some modern editors deny the Jeremianic 
authorship of this passage. 
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between the two prophets, but Ezekiel has much more to say about the 
matter than Jeremiah. He repeats and re-repeats the loathsome 
physical details of the image, and dwells on the disgrace and dread of 
the sinners’ punishment. Jeremiah, nearer in spirit to Hosea, sees the 
sin as it is, but is overwhelmed with the moral agony of it. He does 
not shrink from exposing it, but he does so in utter sorrow and per- 
sonal shame. Ezekiel’s attitude, on the other hand, is that of an 
absolutely pure and cold avenging judge, and it cannot be denied that 
his denunciations lose some of the power of Jeremiah’s cry through 
their chilly want of sentiment. 

Now, as Cornill saw, the passage of Jeremiah immediately under 
discussion finds its echo in Ezek. xxii 17-22. Curiously enough, Cornill 
himself made no attempt to apply the section in Ezekiel to the recon- 
struction of the text of Jeremiah. The passage in Ezekiel (with minor 
textual variations which do not affect it for the present purpose) is 
rendered by Toy thus :— 


‘Further came to me this word of JHVH: Son of man, the House 
of Israel, all of them, are become dross to me, copper and iron and tin 
and lead in the furnace, dross of silver are they. ‘Therefore, thus saith 
the Lord JHVH: because ye are all become dross, therefore, behold, 
I will gather you in the midst of Jerusalem. As silver and copper and 
iron and lead and tin are gathered into the furnace that fire may be 
blown on them and they be melted, so I will gather you in my anger 
and in my fury and cast you in and melt you. Yea, I will gather you 
and blow on you the fire of my wrath, and therein shall ye be melted. 
As silver is melted in the furnace, so shall ye be therein melted ; and 
ye shall learn that I, JHVH, have poured out my fury on you.’ 


As in the case of the other parallels between Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
the later prophet does not at all draw the same lesson from the image 
as the earlier one. But, as in the instances noted, it is obvious that 
the vindictive element is very strongly developed in these verses. 
Ezekiel sees in the smelting furnace only an instrument of correction 
and punishment. For his purpose, the silver alone would have sufficed, 
for he does not lay any stress on the purifying character of the fire. 
Apparently the good metal and the bad are all to suffer equally, the 
silver with the alloy. Sothe enumeration of metals becomes a signifi- 
cant feature of the passage. Five are mentioned, four of them occurring 
in the M.T. of Jer. vi 27-30. Further, why the collocation of MYM} and 
ora in Ezek. xxii 20 (and possibly also in v. 18, where it is quite con- 
ceivable that 3 stood originally at the end of the list as in v. 20)? 
The obvious answer is that the prophet had in mind some earlier passage 
in which these metals all appeared, and in which there was some close 
connexion between MYM) and 2M3. Now the metaphor of the smelting 
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furnace, familiar as it is to us, is not altogether a common one in the 
Old Testament, at least before the time of Ezekiel. It occurs in 
Isa. i 22, 25, and Deut. iv 20, quoted in Jer. xi 4, also again in Jer. ix 7. 
A comparison of these passages shews at once that it is this one in Jer. vi 
which offers the basis for Ezekiel’s metaphor. And even if this were 
not so, it is this passage, Ezek. xxii 17-22, which gives us the most 
extended account of the operations involved. One remark may be 
made with regard to the meaning of the word 1D. This is usually 
translated ‘dross’, and that is without doubt its ordinary meaning. 
But, both in Isa. i 22 and in Ezek. xxii 18 it seems to be capable of 
a wider interpretation. In the latter case especially it appears to 
include all that is put into the melting-pot, silver, the alloyed metals, 
and the purifying agents. In Isa. i 25 and Prov. xxvi 23 also this 
meaning has been assigned to the word by Buhl. 

When we turn back to the Massoretic text of Jer. vi 27-30, one 
important fact at once emerges. By arranging the text in lines ending 
with D377, 5°21, mn, MY, and %PM2, there is attained a series of 
six of the Qinah couplets so often used by Jeremiah in his verse. 
There need be no wholesale mutilation meri causa. And the following 
is an attempt at reconstruction on lines already suggested, made with 
much hesitation in the hope that even if it do not commend itself 
per se, it may help to point the way to a sounder restoration of the 
passage than has yet appeared. 

In the first part of v. 27 one excision must obviously be made, that 
of the word 7¥30, already removed by Driver and Cornill. (So also 
Giesebrecht, Cheyne, Streane and Peake, the two latter with proba- 
bility rather than certainty.) In the second part of the verse, if strict 
Qinah metre be felt necessary, it may be pointed out that the word 
AIN2 is not needed to complete the sense, and may well be a gloss. 
There may, however, be some objection to making an alteration 
suggested by mere metrical considerations. 037% may be used in 
a figurative sense, but the passage would undoubtedly be improved by 
the elimination of the ‘moral’ or anything approaching thereto at this 
point, and Duhm’s suggestion 03° may be accepted here. The first 
real difficulty meets us in v. 29 with “1D. In the light of Isa. i 25 and 
the passage already referred to in Ezekiel, it is almost impossible to 
avoid the conviction that some form of %© stood here in the first 
instance, probably 0°30. As already remarked, 90 is possibly more 
than mere dross, it includes all that is put into the furnace to be 
melted—ore, alloy, and refining agents. O° offers more difficulty, 
but the passage in Ezekiel suggests that the word conceals W423. 
Duhm is probably right in reading v3 (cf. Ezek. xxii 17, 20) for bo 


! Other instances are found in Isa. xlviii 10, Zech. xiii g, Mal. iii 2, 3. 
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the M.T. may be due to Jer. ix 3—and this leaves “dn in an extremely 
awkward connexion. Reference to Ezek. xxii 22 enables us to conjecture 
that the Inf. Cons. 347, probably the original of which 777 is a false 
vocalization, stood here also. The only other change needed in v. 28 
is that we should repoint oxnwp as a Hoph’al, O°NT2—so possibly 
the LXX. In v. 29 the difficulties are serious. For 0) the LXX had 
a word which they rendered by éééAurev. This gives no certain clue to 
the underlying Hebrew text; it is used ‘to translate a large variety of 
Hebrew words. But it nowhere else renders ) or NM, nor does 
it readily recall any word beginning with 3. Such a reading as nda 
would yield an excellent sense, but does not easily explain the present 
Massoretic reading. Possibly 039 stood here originally, and MOB for 
MB, cf. Ezek. xxii 20. That at least would give an intelligible and 
harmonious sense, especially if 09 be pointed DF. For AWN, MY 
should be read with the LXX, and on the same authority prs“n> by. 
If the first part of v. 30 be felt to be too long for the metre, we may 
write DP. For this use of the direct accusative after 822, cf. Num. 
xxxli 41, though the construction is certainly rare. And the sense 
requires that instead of 717 DN), we should read ‘FOND. Finally, 
the third couplet (v. 29) in its present position may give rise to 
objection. The line describes the general result of the process, and 
gives the moral, which here comes too early. The couplet may with 
advantage be transposed to after PA3, where it gives an admirable 
parallel to the last line." We thus obtain the following :— 


* As an assayer have I set thee among my people, 
That thou mayest know (and assay) their worth. 
*® They are all alloys in the furnace, 
A melting of tin. 
**In vain is the blowing of the fire, 
The expenditure of lead. 
To no profit hath the refiner refined, 
And their evil is not removed. 
**b Brass and iron are they all, 
Corrupted are they. 
* Rejected silver are they called, 
For I have rejected them. 


T. H. Ropinson. 


1 For the suggestion which led to this transposition I am indebted to Dr G. 
Buchanan Gray. 
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DAVID’S LAMENT OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN. 


Ir has long been recognized that the Massoretic text in parts of this 
elegy is corrupt, and the renderings of both the Authorized and the 
Revised Version—either by the use of italics or by alternative marginal 
readings—shew the reader of the English Bible that there is a large 
element of doubt as to the exact meaning of the original. 

The harshness and inaccuracy of the English Versions will be 
apparent if they are set out in order and compared with the Hebrew. 


Authorized Version. Revised Version. 


17 And David lamented with this lamentation 
over Saul and over Jonathan his son: 

18 (Also he bade them teach And he bade them teach the 
the children of Judah ‘the use of children of Judah the song of the 
the bow: behold, é¢ zs written in bow: behold /¢ zs written in the 
the book of Jasher.) book of Jashar. 

19 The beauty of Israel is slain *Thy glory, O Israel, is slain 
upon thy high places: howare the upon thy high places! How are. 
mighty fallen ! the mighty fallen! 


Hebrew Text. 
nD APPIN NI wy 
np, MyAAY 132 wd wxn 
bin apina-by dewws voyn 
The English Versions agree in rendering ox by ‘bade’. “1x followed 


by an infinitive in the sense of the Arabic a ‘to command’ is only 
found in the latest books of the Old Testament, viz. Chronicles and 
Esther (with the exception of 1 Sam. xxiv 11 yan ‘WS! where the 
reading of the Septuagint xai oix« 7BovAnOyv = ISON) is accepted by 
modern scholars*). It is unlikely, therefore, that the meaning here is 
other than the obvious one ‘and he said’. 

The word nwp (v. 18) and the first half of v. 19 have always been 
a source of difficulty to commentators,® and many emendations have 
been proposed. Klostermann’s suggestion has found favour with many 


1 Marg. the gazelle. 
2 See Driver Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel in loc 
% See the commentaries of H. P. Smith and Karl Budde. 
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scholars; he proposed to point the text M¥@p “NM %33' and by 
emending °2¥M in v. 19 he sought to obtain the sense ‘ Hear, O Israel, 
cruel tidings; Be grieved, O Israel, for thy dead’. Smith prefers 
mn *32, and follows with Sew ‘2397 ‘Weep, O Judah, Be grieved, 
O Israel’. 

As to these suggestions the late Dr Driver says: ‘On the whole, 
though, in ¢hemselves, AWM 33 and Sew vayyn would both be 
suitable, it is impossible to feel satisfied that they really express the 
original text. Some corruption seems to underlie ‘2¥n; for the rest 
it seems best, with our present knowledge, to leave vv. 18-19 sub- 
stantially as they are, merely with LXX omitting nwp in v. 18 and 
with Lucian prefixing ox" to v. 19.’ 

The purpose of this note is to offer another solution, and to this 
end the evidence of the Greek Versions must be examined. 

The LXX has SryjAwcov? "lopand irép trav reOvyxérwv éxi ta Wy Gov* 
tpavpatiov, While Lucian reads xai elrev “AxpiBaca “lopaiA irip trav 
TeOvykoTwv cov Tpavpatiov. 

The points of outstanding importance are :— 

(a) Lucian places "ox at the beginning of v. 19. 

(4) The rendering of -y’n103 by by itp trav reOvnxorwv. 

To deal first with (4): this cannot represent Jn Sy as has been 
suggested.* Both the initial 3 and final 7 of the Massoretic text were 
absent from the exemplar used by the LXX; there is no genitive cov 
after reOvyxérwv. Their rendering implies a Hebrew mn Sy (or perhaps 
nody with scriptio defectiva, cf. yn in 14 Kennicott MSS). Now the 
only occurrence of nyo by® in the Massoretic text is in Psalm ix 
where, curiously enough, the LXX read ninby Sy (imip rav kpudiov = 
nitaby-by), and in view of the sequence of letters ,,,  dbybybx.,. here 
it is not unreasonable to infer that haplography has occurred, and that 
yniw2 dy is really the corruption of a rubric or heading of a song 
niraby-by ‘(set to) female voices’, which has become incorporated with 
the text. A similar misunderstanding of a rubric has occurred in 
1 Kings viii. (See 7. Z7..S. xi no. 44 p. 522 ff and the title of Psalm xlvi 
sw mindy dy map 225 mynd.) pmoa-by thus being resolved into 
a rubric or psalm-title nyby-by it must be transferred to its proper 
position in v. 18. Jeremiah (ix 17) refers to women acting as pro- 


! Against this see Driver. 

2 ¥rHAwoor implies the same consonantal text: ‘230. 

5 A doublet. _ * Kittel’s text and elsewhere. 

5 The following 1a is perhaps a fragment of N"p 1995 or of some other name 
of a compiler or owner of a collection of psalms. 
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fessional mourners (n\32\p)), and even at the present day Syrian women 
chant dirges in metrical form recounting the virtues of the deceased. 

(a) Since Klostermann most scholars have agreed that "x" must 
be read at the end of v. 18, following the reading of Lucian given 
above, but it is noteworthy that Lucian’ also places xai ele before 
rov dddéa as in the LXX:and MT ; therefore his evidence can scarcely 
be considered as conclusive. 

Further, in Jos. x 12 we reaad— 


‘And he said: 
To the sons? of Israel. 
Sun, stand still !’ 

and thus it may be better to retain Nx") here in the same position— 
especially as nwp seems (see below) to have been introduced into this 
verse to explain what David said the sons of Israel were to be taught. 
Cf. the explanations of Jewish commentators Rashi and Kimchi in loc. : 
‘ David said, Now that the mighty men of Israel have fallen it is necessary 
that the children of Judah learn war and draw the bow.’ Kimchi 
suggests that David reminded his people that Judah was armed with 
the bow. 

The question now arises: Can the remaining words be set in their 
proper order and be made to yield a suitable sense ? 

It will be useful in this connexion to examine the opening strophes 
of other Kinoth. The following is a complete list of all Kinoth ated 
as such in the Old Testament, from which it will be seen that the 
‘Lament’ always—where the text is beyond suspicion—begins with 
some striking half-interrogatory exclamation, e. g. :— 


Ezek. xix 1 (70) What was thy mother ? 
xxvi 17 (7S) How art thou destroyed ! 
xxvii 2 (7)* Dost thou dwell at the entry of the sea? 
32 (0) Who is there like Tyre .. .? 


xxviii 12 (?) 
Xxxii 2 text corrupt. 
2 Sam. iii 33 (7) Should Abner die as a fool dieth ? 
Hos. v 1 ‘Hear this word which I am lifting up against you as 
a Kinah’, &c. is not an analogous example. 
Add to these Isa. i 21 and the Kinoth of Lamentations, which are 
not formally cited as such :— 


Is. i 21 (m8) mo mp amd ann ape 
Lam.ir (n>*x) by ‘N35 yA WD Aw ADR 
iit (758) Y¥ M2 NX II WRI Dy’ TDN 

iv rt (7>°x) 2) I7¥n Dy AIS 


} Lagarde Lib. Vet. Test. Graece Pars Prior. 
2 Cf. Hex. in loc, and J.T.S. loc. cit. 5 Point thus. 
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If, then, we place 033 vp 7x at the beginning of the elegy in the 
first half of the verse it is in the position sanctioned by Hebrew usage ; 
further, verses 25 and 27 of this ode, where the exclamation of sorrow 
forms the opening and not the conclusion Of the refrain, shew that this 
position is the right one. 

The words nvp (v. 18) and 55n Syne vayn (v. 19) now remain. 
Striking out the unnecessary 7 it is only necessary to restore the words 
to their proper order, and we have 

Dey? “2s ABP bn 
The whole passage now reads , 
sa yn Syn Saw Sy mein aypn ne 17 pp» 
swe aD dy mana man nindy-by my 12/5) wd rwxn 
‘denen vax np don nmas 1B2 TH 
‘And David lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over 
Jonathan his son. 
And he said : 
For instruction (To) the sons of Judah. (set to) Female voices. 
Behold it is written in the book of Jashar. 
** How are the mighty fallen ! 
Slain by the bow is the beauty of Israel !”’ 
It may seem bold to speak of ‘The Beauty’ being pierced (d5n), but 
it is hardly more striking than the phrase mpndp ‘> ax used 
figuratively also of Saul and Jonathan in v. 27. 

The difficulty recognized by Nowack in the occurrence of these 
intrusive words 5$n spn. dy in ov. 25 is only an apparent one. 
Although here the LXX itself has become assimilated to the Massoretic 
text, Theodotion and Vet. Lat., by their readings «is Odvarov érpav- 
patioOys, ‘in morte vulneratus est’, betray at all events a part of the 
gloss mwby dy, for their rendering presupposes a Hebrew of nina 
(n)bsn. These versions here are interesting, shewing as they do the 
next stage in the corruption of the text, the 3 but not the 7 having 
been added to the gloss. 


A. GUILLAUME. 


1 The expression NWP bbn does not seem to occur in the Old Testament, but 
an Obn is extremely common in Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
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THE DERIVATION OF THE ACTA FROM EARLY 
ACTS OF PETER. 


The following abbreviations will be used :— 


Syr. Hist. Jo. = the recension of Ac. Jo. translated from the Syriac by W. Wright 
in The Apocryphal Acts of Apostles vol. 2. 

EP = some late centoistic Acts based on early material and translated by 
Dr Budge from the Ethiopic in The Contendings of the Apostles vol. 2 p. 7 f and 
p. 466 f. 

VP = the Vercellensian Acts of Peter or Actus Petri cum Simone, printed by 
Lipsius in Acta Petri p. 45 f. 

Lewis = the English translation of Arabic Acts published by Dr A. S. Lewis in 
Hovae Semiticae iv. 

Hist, Desp. = the Acts of the Desposyni used by Hegesippus. 

KP = The Preaching of Peter as numbered in the edition of E. von Dobschitz. 
It was perhaps written as early as Domitian. 

PPx =a hypothetical and depraved Petro-Pauline Acts which was probably used 
in VP, EP, Ac. Phil., Story PP (= The Story of Peter and Paul Lewis p. 175), 
and other Acts. 


Lirsius, in an article in the Dict. Christ. Biog., expressed a some- 
what optimistic opinion of the value of the settings of the apocryphal 
Acts of Apostles as contrasted with the stories themselves, and in his great 
work he dealt very inadequately with the latter. Later students of this 
neglected literature have followed in the same path. The matter which 
is special to some of the more important Acts has been discussed with 
the view to determine the date and theological position of their authors ; 
the matter which is common stock has been almost wholly ignored. 

It is the latter topic with which I am concerned in this article. 
A study of the Acta suggests that they derive from two volumes of 
Petrine Acts which were published at a very early date, and in the 
second volume probably contained the story of Thecla and other genuine 
traditions of St Paul. The only exceptions to this generalization which 
are of any importance are the matter derived from the Afocalypse of 
Peter, the influence of a narrative of our Lord’s Passion upon the 
martyrdoms of SS. Peter and Paul, some matter which Leucius and 
the author of the Clementines probably derived from Papias, and, 
possibly, some didactic matter. As a rule the points in which the Acta 
vary from each other merely register the process of the depravation 
of the original Acts of Peter. 

The narrative which was thus depraved brought the apostle Peter, 
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with Alexander, Rufus, John Mark, and other companions, to Lydda, 
Emmaus, Azotus, and Caesarea, where he preached and worked miracles 
in the pretorium, which was on the east of the city, and in the adjacent 
tetrapylon. He there healed a member of the household of Theophilus 
who is almost always the ‘king’ or ‘ruler’ of the Acta. A second volume 
brought the Apostle to Antioch, and either in this volume or in an early 
recension of it the Apostle reached Rome, where he encountered Simon 
Magus, preached, and was crucified. Except for some traditions of 
St Paul and of the Neronian persecution these Roman Acts were a mere 
réchauffé of Palestinian material. 

It follows that when reading the Acta we must almost always sub- 
stitute St Peter for the saint whose deeds they record, Theophilus for 
(e.g.) Abgar, Misdai, Leucius, and Caesarea for Edessa, Rome, and other 
scenes of legendary evangelization. Cornelius was at any rate in one 
line of the tradition the son of Theophilus. In some MSS these 
identifications are actually made by the copyists. Thus in Preach. 
Simon. (Lewis, p. 117) Marcellus is mentioned, and one Arabic MS 
rightly identifies him with Cornelius, as does the Ethiopic of Dr Budge 
(Ethiopic Contendings of the Apostles p. 73). Again, EP probably 
identified Clement with Mark, and was, I shall argue, substantially 
right. 

There are indications which suggest that the Clementine Romance 
and the source of the Thaddaean Acts preserve the original Acts of 
Peter by a line of descent which was independent of the source (? PPx) 
or sources of the other Acta. It will at any rate be advisable to have 
regard to this working hypothesis when handling our material. It may 
be added that there is probably a connexion of some kind between 
Hist. Desp. and the Clementines. 

The real strength of the argument for my main hypothesis is the vast 
number of facts which it explains. It will only be possible on the 
present occasion to give one or two illustrations of it. I have chosen 
the topic of the Caesarean healing because it is the best instance of 
verbal agreement at an important point between Acts which are 
of widely different character, and because in one recension Theophilus 
is actually named. The second topic, the descriptions of the Apostles, 
has the advantage of being not entirely unfamiliar and is necessary 
to the complete discussion of the tradition that St Mark or ‘John’, 
as he was probably called at any rate in some passages of the original 
Acts, was the son of a priest named Aristobulus or Ariston. Moreover, 
the discussion of this tradition will lead us on to the question whether 
the source of the Acta did not claim to be Markan, and will involve the 
questions of the identity of Leucius with St Luke and of the use of 
a second Petrine cycle. It will also be found to have a bearing on the 
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Johannine problem, and it will prepare the way for an examination of 
the Clementine Romance. 


1. The Healings at Caesarea. 


In the citations which follow, the words which are represented in 


parallel narratives are italicized :— 


Clem, Rec. 


ii 70 The rest 
with bended 
knees prostrated 
themselves before 
Peter. 


Ib. Crowds. 

He invoking up- 
on them the name 
of God * ( = Jesus) 
... healed the 
sick. 


iv7 A multitude 
was attracted. 

Ib. He mounted 
a pillar... beckon- 
ing with his hand 
to the people to be 
still. 


ii 7o He dis- 
missed the people 
rejoicing (cf. iv 
37) commanding 
them to come early 
next . 

Ib. They dined 
in the court where 
the disputation 
was held. 


Thaddaean Acts. 


Eus. H. E. 1 xiii 
17 Abdus, son of 
Abdus, who was 
podagrous fell at 
his feet and was 
healed by the im- 
position of hands.$ 


He healed also 
many other citi- 
Zens, 


Ac.Thadd.7 Lay- 
ing his hands on 
them he healed by 
the invocation of 
Christ. 

Cf. Doctr. Add. 
(G. Phillips) p. 8. 


H.E.1 xiii 20 
He deol 


Proch. Ac. Jo. 


113. 16 John 
healed a son lame 
on both his feet. 

113.16 (Thehigh 
priest *) fell at his 
feet and wor- 
shipped. The 
father is baptized. 

112. 13 Many 
crowds. 

113. 6. In the 
name of the cruct- 


109. 7 He shook 
his hand and they 
were all silent and 
he ascended to the 
housetop, andthey 
were all close. 

107. 6 He dis- 

issed them to 





them to assemble 
early in the morn- 
ing to hear. 


Ac. Thadd. 4 
He baptized him 
with all his house. 


their homes, 


114. 6 A man 
with dropsy in 
the Stoa of Domi- 
tian, 

110. 4 Thirty 
are baptized.°® 


Story of James (A)! 
(Lewis, p. 33). 
Theophilus had a 

son whose feet were 

withered. ... In the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

.-+-He sprang up, 

stood and walked. 

. « - (Theophilus) did 

obeisance, 


Thirty baptisms. 


1 This narrative combines throughout two documents, one of which (A) is of 


great value. 


2 The use made of the priest here is obviously secondary. But in some forms of 
the tradition Theophilus was a priest. 

3 It is arguable that the phrase is distinctively primitive. 

* ‘God’ = Christ in Acta passim e.g. Ac. Thom. 186. 8. 

5 The number probably underlies the thirty slaves mentioned in VP 25 f, where 
there is throughout the context a very depraved form of the same narrative. 
‘ Thirty baptisms ’ and a ‘ household’ (4c. Thadd.) correspond, 
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These parallels speak for themselves, and the argument for them 
would be much stronger if I could discuss their contexts and the 
connected matter. 


2. The Descriptions of the Apostles. 


The following descriptions of the Apostles may be collected from the 
Acta and related documents :— 

Hom. xii 6 (Rec. vii 6) ‘I use only dread and olives and rarely pot- 
herbs; and this is my ondy cloak and coat that I wear’. 

Hom. xiv 1 (cf. xix 25) ‘ Breaking dread for the Eucharist and putting 
salt upon it’. 

Rec. i 73 Peter tells Zacchaeus that James was ‘ still dame on one foot’. 

Hier. Comm. in Gai. i 18 ‘ Peter, who as Clement says in his Circuits, 
was bald-headed’. , 

Hist. Desp.ap. Heg. ap. Eus. 7. Z. ii 23 ‘He drank no wine... and 
ate no flesh, No razor came upon his head ; he did not anoint himself 
with oil, and he did not use the bath. He alone was permitted to enter 
the Holy Place ; for he wore not woollen but linen (awddvas) garments’. 

Heg. ap. Epiph. Haer. 78. 13 ‘Who wore no second coat’. 

Heg. ap. Haer. 78. 14 ‘Who wore no sandal’. For the derivation of 
this and the last passage from Hegesippus see Lawlor Zusediana p. 13. 

‘ Ac. Jo.’ 5 (a Leucian passage) ‘His common, low, poor appearance 
. .» He took a few dates’. 

Syr. Hist. Jo. p. 8 ‘His sustenance was from the ninth hour to 
the ninth hour, once when he had finished Ais prayer .. . bread and 
herbs with a mass of boiled lentils . . . drinking water only’. 

Ac. Thom. 20 ‘He continually fasts and prays and eats only bread 
with salt, and his drink is water and he wears one coat .. . and he takes 
nothing from any one but gives to others what he has’. 

Ac. Thom. 29 ‘ And he took bread, oil, herbs, and salt, blessed it and 
gave unto them ’. 

VP 2 ‘ They offered bread and water’ at the Eucharist. 

Mart. Paul. 2 ‘Judas Barsabbas the flat-footed’, 

Ac. Paul. et Thec. 3 ‘Paul... having curly, scanty hair and large eye- 
brows, bandy-legged, long-nosed’. See the note at the end of the article. 

Clem. Paed. ii 1 ‘ Matthew partook of seeds and nuts and vegetables 
without flesh’. 

Hipp. Philos. vii 39 ‘ Mark the stump-jfingered’. 


1 One probable object of Hist. Desp. was to exalt the Desposyni at the expense 
of St Peter. See below, p. 508. The corruptions of the passage (see Lawlor 
Eusebiana p. 5f) do not! affect my argument. An independent but abbreviated 
and somewhat paraphrastic version may be found in Lewis, p. 144 f. 
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In these parallel descriptions we observe more especially the following 
points :— 

(i) The scanty, curly hair of Paul and the baldness of Peter appear 
to be of one piece, as also the lameness of James, the bandy legs of 
Paul, the flat foot of Barsabbas, the long nose of Paul, and the stump 
finger of Mark. 

(ii) The Apostle was a vegetarian, and drank water only. This was 
the case with James. 

(ili) In all the descriptions use is made of Matt. x 9, 10 (Mk. vi 8, 9). 

1. LVot two coats occurs in Hom., Ac. Thom., Heg. ap. Epiph. 

2. With Heg. ap. Epiph. Who did not wear a sandal compare Mk.’s 
bound with sandals, Matt.’s Not bound with shoes. 

3. The injunctions just cited are used in a series of passages in the 
Acta which describe the embarking of the Apostles for their destina 
tions, in the source = a voyage from Joppa to Caesarea. 

(a) VP 5 Peter takes no provisions. 

(4) In Ac. Thom. 3 the Apostle takes his master’s effects on board, 
not his own. 

(c) In Ac. And. et Matt. 6 Andrew has neither money nor bread, and 
cites a conflation of Matt. x 10, Lk. x 4. 

(d) In a centoistic and probably heretical Acts of Peter which is 
preserved in Old Slavonic (ZV7W-. iii p. 316) Peter cites Matt. x 9, 10.’ 

Our citations were probably intended to recall the clergy of the 
writer’s time to apostolic simplicity, for there is a great deal of early 
matter which enforces this point (e.g. Did. 15, Asc. Js. 3. 23). They 
are clearly related, and the relation cannot be direct. It is especially 
interesting to observe that the passage from Christ’s instructions to His 
Apostles which is cited in other Acts underlies Hist. Desf. 

It may be added that the whole martyrdom of James contains 
indications of the influence of that of St Stephen, and this is clearer 
if we compare with it an ancient Slavonic martyrdom of Stephen which 
was translated by Franko in ZV7W. vii p 153f. This martyrdom has 
also affinities with other Acta,? which shew that they derive from its 
source. If Harnack’s* argument that St Stephen’s martyrdom was 
narrated in St Luke’s Antiochene source be accepted, it is obvious that 


1 In some of these voyages Christ is the shipmaster, e.g. in EP p. 616. The 
idea was used in Iren. ap. Timotheus Aelurus (J.7.S. xv p. 433) where Christ is said 
to steer Noah and in Ac. Phil. 95 In rivers and floods I will be your good pilot, This 
conception may go back to the earliest Acts, for the presence of Christ with His 
Apostles is taught in Domine quo vadis? 

2 Compare it with Ree. i 44f, Eus. H. E. II xxiii, EP pp. 638, 639, 646, Lewis, 
pp. 17, 18, 185, Ac. Andr. et Matt. 18 f. 

3 In Acts (Eng. tr.) p. 162 f. 
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these data accord with my hypothesis that the Acta derive from those 
documents. 
3. Aristobulus the father of John Mark. 


In the Arabic Lives of the Patriarchs (aér. Orient. i p. 135) there 
is an interesting account of St Mark which tells us of a certain Aristo- 
bulus who lived in Pentapolis, where he was robbed of his wealth by 
Berbers. He was the brother (a well-informed glossator seems to 
correct this to brother-in-law) of Barnabas, and married a cousin of 
Peter, who instructed their son Mark. Mark is said to have carried 
the jar of water into the house of Simon of Cyrene at the time of the 
Last Supper, and after the Resurrection to have entertained the disciples 
in his house. He slew a lion near the Jordan and accompanied Peter 
to Azotus and Rome. In the fifteenth year of the Ascension he went 
to Pentapolis and Alexandria, like a. combatant of war, a phrase which 
probably in literary relation with “ike some noble captain of God (Eus. 
H, E. I xiv 6). 

Alexander the Monk, a careful and learned writer who tells us that 
he derived his tradition from the S¢vomateis and other ancient records, 
tells us that Barnabas was educated by Gamaliel, and that he brought 
to Christ his aunt, Mary, and endeavoured to convert Paul (Lips. Afoc. 
Apost. gesch. iii p 298 f). 

Nicephorus in #7. £. ii 43 (Migne P. G. cxlv 876) says that Mark 
was the nephew of Peter. 

In the Constantinopolitan Synaxary (Acfa SS. Propyl. Nov. p. 77) 
Simon marries the daughter of Aristobulus, the brother of Barnabas. 
‘Simon’ is primitive and occurs in 2 Pet. i1, Didasc. (ad fin.),' two 
contexts which may be regarded as very relevant. 

We are not in this study concerned directly with historical problems, 
but there are several indications of the value of these traditions. 

(i) The story of St Mark's escape from the lion is not absurd, and 
must be Palestinian. Lions haunted the thickets of the Jordan (Jer. 
xlix 19, Zech. xi 3), where they were still found in the twelfth century 
(Reland Fad. i p. 274), and they were sometimes attacked by shepherds 
single-handed (1 Sam. xvii 34 f, Amos iii 12, Judges xiv 6). The story 
derives from the source of a series of topographical notices of Caesarea 
and Jerusalem which underlie the Acta, and are of great accuracy and 
value. Our traditions are Palestinian. 

(ii) The statement that the Last Supper was held in the house of 
Simon of Cyrene must represent an early tradition which Alexander 
deserted in favour of the information which he obtained on the occasion 


1 See Preuschen’s reconstruction in ZNTW. 1913, p. 12 (line 29). Preuschen 
argues rightly that the passage derives from the source of Acts. 
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of his visit to Jerusalem. The view that the Last Supper was eaten in 
the house of Mary is as old as the source of Cureton’s document in 
Anc. Syr. Doc. p. 24 and Jerome, who translated both dvdyacov (Mk. xiv 15, 
Lk. xxii 12) and timepgov (Ac. i 13) by coenaculum. The Arabic tradition 
appears to be primitive and historical for the following reasons. 
(a) The change of word suggests that the two rooms were not identical. 
This argument is the more cogent if St Luke is following Markan Acts. 
(4) There must have been a strong tendency for traditions to gravitate 
to the house of Mary and ‘the Holy Zion’. (c) Our Lord’s object was 
secrecy, and there was probably no place where He was more likely to 
be sought than in the house of Mark. When a few hours later He went 
to Gethsemane, which some have thought belonged to St Mark’s 
family (Zxfos. iv 3. 220), He knew that He was going to His cross. 
(d) Alexander and Rufus were mentioned in the source of the Acta as 
evangelists of Caesarea, and may have been among the witnesses men- 
tioned in Ac. x 39 f. Simon was a known follower of Christ. (¢) The 
connexion of Mark with Simon agrees with the tradition of Mark’s 
Cyrenian origin. 

(iii) Peter follows Philip at Azotus as he did at Samaria and Caesarea 
and, according to the Acta, at Lydda. The precursors of the Clementines 
were probably evangelists. ‘The Apostle, according to the uncanonical 
tradition, ‘ confirmed’ and established churches. 

(iv) The attempt of Barnabas to convert Paul agrees well with 
St Luke’s characterization of him, and above all with Ac. ix 26f. His 
connexion with Gamaliel is supported by the prominence of the latter 
in the Acta. They bring him into close contact with the Church. His 
daughter Neshra was a member of St Peter’s evangelistic party together 
with Tabetha, the daughter of Tobia, and Calletha, the daughter of 
Nicodemus.’ 

This group of traditions underlies the Acta. 

(i) In £P pp. 483, 485 Aradus is confused with Azotus. Azotus, 
therefore, must have occurred in the.source. On p. 509 Mark’s father 
is ‘Aresto’. On pp. 475, 476, 491 the Apostles meet in ‘ Zion’, i, e. the 
house of Mary. The whole subject of this house is admirably discussed 
by Zahn in Die Dormitio Sanctae Virginis (Deichert). 

(ii) In VP 6 Ariston, who always feared the Lord, is Peter’s host. 

(iii) In Ac. Barn. 14 Ariston is the host of Mark and Barnabas. 


1 These women accompany Mary (= Peter) in 7vans. Mar. p. 25 (Lewis Stud. 
Sinait. xi). For the women companions compare Rec. ii 1, ix 38, Ac. Phil. 30. For 
Nicodemus cf, Rec. ii1, for Gamaliel (a secret Christian) Rec. i 65, for Tabetha 
Proch, Ac. Jo. 7.6, and for Tobias the Jerusalem Bishops’ List and Eus, H. E. 
I xiii1o. The tradition is very coherent and supported by Lk. viii 2, and by a 
topographical note in Trans. p. 23. Cf. Ev. Nicod. 15 ‘ house of Nicodemus’. 
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In Ac. Thom. 8 a lion kills a cupbearer who, like the Mark of our 
tradition, had gone to the fountain to draw water. The lion laid hold 
of his right hand, an incident which we should probably connect with 
the epithet ‘stump-fingered ’.” 

(iv) In Zev. Matt. 33 (=LZv. Thom. 11) Jesus goes to draw water at 
a fountain, and in ch. 35 encounters lions near the bank of the Jordan. 

(v) In Cod. Paris. 1468 we read at Ac. Jo. 45 that John 4ft there (at 
Smyrna) as president (xpéedpov) Boukolos and Polycarp his disciples and 
Andronicus. ‘ Boukolos and Polycarp’ is obviously an interpolation, 
but Andronicus, Zahn suggests (/orsch. vi tor an.), represents Ariston 
who was, according to Af. Const. vii 46, the first bishop of that see. 
If Zahn’s bow was drawn at a venture, an examination of the allusions 
to Andronicus shews that his arrow hit the mark. 

Following an Asian tradition which has some links which connect it 
with Papias, Leucius in Ac. Jo. 30 refers to the deacon Berus who minis- 
tered to him at Ephesus, who must represent the Ephesian deacon 
Byrrhus who ministered to Ignatius? In ch. 31 he introduces 
Andronicus, a prominent Ephesian. In ch. 37 the brethren from 
Miletus say that they have been long at Ephesus, and suggest that they 
should go to Smyrna. The support which Andronicus gives to the 
proposal indicates that his traditional prototype, if he had one, was 
in some way connected with that city. The conjecture that he had 
such a prototype is confirmed by the fact that we have a traditional 
phrase in his description of John as ‘ the teacher’, and there is another 
probable fragment of tradition in the quite unmotived statement that 
the wonderful works of God had been spoken of there. Leucius was 
acquainted with a tradition of Christian teaching at Smyrna. We may 
compare the phrase of ch. 45 where John wishes to go to Smyrna in 
order that the servants of Christ there may turn to God. ‘The strange 
form which this statement assumes may be due to the working in of 
a phrase from the source. The use of a source is the more probable 
inasmuch as Zahn has shewn (forsch. vi 16) that Leucius probably 
used and connected with Smyrna the story of the rich young robber, 
Clement’s introduction to which refers to St John’s journeys. We 
conclude, then, that in matter connected with the church of Smyrna 
Leucius is probably following tradition, and that he connects Andronicus 
with that church. 


The evidence which follows shews the identity of Andronicus with 
Ariston. 


1 The Acts of Thomas in this context are exceedingly difficult to interpret. The 
hymn seems to be substituted for the epitome of Christ’s career, and a cryptic attack 
on St Mark may be suspected in this passage. 

2 His name is spelt Byrrhus in ps.-Abdias 4p. Hist. v 23. 
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In Ac. Jo. 46 John remains in the house of Andronicus. The 
brethren meet there in chs. 62, 86, and it is assumed that they 
worship there. We also observe that Andronicus is mentioned in 
ch. 59, and an inn in the. following chapter. Inasmuch as in our 
tradition he was the host of the Church of Jerusalem, these passages 
are evidence for the identification of Andronicus with Ariston or 
Aristobulus. 

A trace of Mary, the mother of Mark, may survive in Drusiana, the 
wife of Andronicus, who was an exceptionally pious woman. In ch. 46 
a priest is mentioned who is some one’s kinsman. Ariston in one recen- 
sion of our tradition was the brother of Barnabas, and we shall find 
that in that tradition he was a priest. This conjecture is confirmed 
when we turn to pseudo-Abdias and find in Af. Hist. v 21 a priest 
named Aristodemus to whom John gives a garment. St Mark’s priestly 
garment was, we shall find, mentioned in our tradition. Such 
retesselations as these of old material are thoroughly in accordance 
with the methods of Leucius and some others of the apocryphists. 

The reader who is not familiar with these strange writers will attach 
more importance to the fact that in ch. 59 an Aristobula occurs among 
the Apostle’s companions, and with her Cleobius, who was Simon’s 
colleague when he opposed Peter (Af. Const. vi 16, Zp. Cor. ad Paul. 
i 2), and whose name is misused in VP 48. 6 much in the same way as 
it is in Ac. Jo. In a related context in the former Acts (51. 17) we 
find another parallel which clinches my reconstruction. We read of 
an Ariston with whom he was wont to stay. The very same phrase 
is used of Andronicus in Ac. Jo. 62. In VP Ariston keeps an inn and 
in Ac. Jo. 60, as we saw above, an inn is mentioned. 

We may safely conclude that Leucius was in Ac. Jo. using a tradition of 
Aristobulus or Ariston the father of Mark, that he was acquainted with the 
tradition of Ariston of Smyrna which underlies Af. Cons¢. vii 46, and that 
rightly or wrongly he identified the two. It may be added that Leucius 
made much use of his Petrine source in the parts of his work which only 
survive in recensions. This is especially clear in his narrative of the 
writing of the Gospel, an incident which is undoubtedly to be assigned 
to him. 

The Mitre of John Mark. 

The allusions of Leucius to the priests bring us to the tradition that 
St Mark was of priestly descent. The most familiar authority for this 
is the old prologue according to which he was Petri in baptismate filius 

. . sacerdotium in Israhel agens, secundum carnem Levita (Corrsen 
Monarch. Prolog. p.9). The tradition is supported by the Levitical 
descent of St Barnabas who, according to our tradition, was related 
to Mark on his father’s side. The tradition of the prologue underlies 
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Ac. Barn. 14, where Ariston is described as a temple-servant, and 
ib. ch. 2, where Mark is baptized by St Paul at Iconium, and probably 
derives from the tradition cited on p. 8 according to which St Mark was 
instructed by St Peter. St Paul and jIconium are obviously absurd 
adaptations of a tradition suggested by the writer’s Petrine source. 

Our tradition probably underlies also the statement of Theophylact 
that the young man with the linen cloth mentioned in Mark xiv 52 (see 
Swete ad /oc.) was resident in the house where our Lord had eaten the 
Passover. Inasmuch as in the later tradition of the Church of Jerusalem 
the Passover was eaten in the house of Mary (cf. Zahn of. cit. p. 25) the 
tradition of Theophylact must have identified the youth with St Mark. 
The identification is plausible, but the only feature of the narrative 
which is likely to have suggested it to an ancient exegete is St Mark’s 
statement that the youth wore a sindon, ‘This may have suggested the 
linen of the priests. There is a fragment of evidence which supports 
our conjecture. According to Dr Swete, Ambrose, Chrysostom, and Bede 
identify the youth with James, the Lord’s brother, and the only possible 
connexion between the two is the fact that, according to Hegesippus, 
James wore the sindon. 

There is now in our hands a thread which we had let drop. We 
found in the portrait of James traces of the descriptions of the Apostles 
which occurred in the source of the Acta. It is probable enough, then, 
that its author would derive matter from the tradition of Mark and 
Aristobulus. The saint is said to have worn sindons and the fefalon, and 
to have entered into the Holy Place. 

It is impossible for any one who has studied the Acta on comparative 
principles to refuse a very thorough application to them of the principle 
formulated by Tertullian, Quis tam otiosus stilo ut materias habens 
fingat? James, then, is evidently wearing borrowed garments. To 
whom, then, did they belong? Can we doubt that in the source of the 
Hist. Desp. they were worn by John Mark? My conjecture is estab- 
lished when we find that Polycrates (ap. Eus. 7. £. V xxiv 3), using 
the exact phrase of Hegesippus, makes the astonishing statement of 
John of Asia that he wore the fefa/on. He has evidently confused the 
two Johns. My hypothesis, which was adopted on quite other grounds, 
has explained two enigmatic passages. 

In Ac. Barn. 2 ‘John’ describes himself as the imanpérys of the high- 
priest. It is possible that this statement is based on Ac. xiii 5, but Ac. 
Barn. is based on Petrine Acts and makes strangely little use of the 
canonical Acts. It is at least equally probable that the word derives 
from St Luke’s Antiochene source which continued to the end of ch. xv. 
That this is the case appears from Proch. Ac. Jo. 7. 3, where each of the 
Apostles is accompanied by one of the seventy as his ianpérys. ‘ Pro- 
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chorus’ is distinguished from all other apocryphists by his amazing 
dreariness, and he is certainly"following Leucius in the opening part of 
his work; the ultimate source is throughout the context Petrine. If, 
then, ‘ Leucius’ described himself as the tarnpérns of John in a Petrine 
context, the hypothesis immediately suggests itself that he must be 
identified with St Luke, and that ‘ Luke’ was suggested by ‘ Mark’. 

The identification of Leucius with St Luke has been advocated in 
Apoc, Anecdota ii p. x, by James, who bases his argument on the 
assumption that ‘ Leucius’ was the supposed author of VP. Schmidt 
in Alten Petrus-Akten has shewn that there are doctrinal differences 
between these Acts and Ac. Jo., but it is probably easier to explain 
them as due to an interval of time than to postulate two writers who, in 
the queer ingenuity of their perversions of tradition and in their love of 
sentimental stories and sermonisings and of coarse and foolish humour, 
not only closely resemble each other, but are quite unlike all other apocry- 
phists. The argument from the priority of Ac. Paw/. falls to the ground 
from my point of view, for both Acts derive from PPx. 

I may add an important point to the arguments of James. He did 
not observe that the author of Ac. PAi/. who certainly used an Acts of 
Peter, and I think myself PPx, mentions in ch. 40 a Leucius, who was 
physician to a king, who like most other apocryphal kings, may be 
presumed to represent Theophilus. That this passage derives from PPx 
is shewn by the parallel narrative in the Story PP (Lewis, p. 177), Zrans. 
Mar, p. 34, and other parallels. Further in ch. 84 a Theophilus is 
mentioned in a narrative of a healing which is parallel with that of 
The Story of James and VP 25 f (see p. 497), the name Theophilus being 
transferred from the father to the son. Again in the former healing 
Nicocleides, the father of the healed child, is described as a recorder 
(Ac. Phil. 38). Now we find a ruler in Proch. Ac. Jo. 12. 13 who is 
described as a scriniarius, and as having come from Antioch on public 
business. Further in Rec. x 71 Theophilus appears at Antioch, and in 
x 55 Cornelius has been sent on public business. 

We may conclude as the result of this section of my argument that 
in the source of the Acta Leucius was St Luke and the physician 
of Theophilus and, inasmuch as Theophilus was said to have freed 
his slaves (cf. EP p. 11, VP 77.7, Ac. Phil. 85), that he was not 
only his patronus libri but also his patronus. Further, inasmuch as 
Leucius is often the name of the king in the Acta (Prochorus corrupts 
it w ‘Seleucus’) it is probable that Leucius was one of the ¢ia 
nomina of Theophilus in the original tradition. 


The original Petrine Acts were attributed to St Mark. 
A more important question is raised by the last term of the equation 
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Prochorus = Leucius = Luke = Mark. If I am right, Leucius was 
using in the beginning of his work (i) early Petrine Acts which (ii) 
claimed to be written by St Mark. 

Is there, then, any evidence which suggests that in early Petrine Acts 
St Peter made a journey to Syria which can have suggested those of 
John and Prochorus? The evidence is difficult and cannot be adequately 
discussed on the present occasion, but there is enough for the purpose. 

In AP7 (Clem. Strom. vi 6, 48) Christ bids Peter and the rest of the 
Apostles go forth into the world at the end of twelve years. That the 
journey was in the earliest tradition actually undertaken is proved by 
the fact that VP’5 explicitly connects St Peter’s journey to Rome with 
the command. If allowance be made for the preaching on the way my 
hypothesis explains the chronological system which brought the Apostle 
to Rome ¢. a.p. 42, as for instance in the Arabic History of the Patri- 
archs where Mark leaves Rome in the fifteenth year of the Ascension. 
According to this tradition St Peter was accompanied by St Mark as was 
St John by Prochorus, the voyage of the former Apostle, as we have 
already seen, corresponding with that of the latter. Lastly, St John 
and the other Apostles went forth, according to Prochorus, after the 
death of Mary. This constitutes another parallel with the Petrine 
tradition, for this event is said to have taken place in the eleventh year 
of the Ascension." 

The following evidence connects St Peter’s journey with Syria :— 

(i) In Proch, Ac. Jo. 9.7 Prochorus is shipwrecked off Seleucia, the 
port of Antioch. This suggests that Peter may in the source have 
visited Antioch. In 8.6 Prochorus is bidden to return to James. 
This suggests that in the source Mark may have returned. In Syr. 
Hist. Jo. p. 59 Peter and Paul go to James at Jerusalem and journey 
thence to Antioch. 

(ii) In VP 23 Peter and Paul are together at Jerusalem. 

(iii) In BP p. 656 Paul and Philip return to Jerusalem. A line or 
later a slip of the pen reveals the fact that they were in the source 
Peter and Paul. 

(iv) I believe I can prove that a recension of the Clementine 
Romance which was written ¢. a.D. 145 brought Peter to Laodicea and 
Antioch, and that this writer used Papias’s tradition of the writing 
of Mark and described Clement who was an esoteric counterpart of 
St Mark in terms of it. In all recensions of the Romance important 
events take place at Laodicea: 

(v) In ZP p. 488 the centoist following the earliest recension of the 


1 Basnage thes. mon, III i27, 29, 35, cited by von Dobschiitz Das Ker, Pet. p. 53. 
It is connected with the missions of the twelfth year in Tvansitus Marnie, but the 
Apostles return from their destinations to the deathbed of the Virgin. 
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Romance brings Peter to Laodicea. On p. 490 he has turned to his non- 
Clementine source and forgetting that he has already stated that Peter 
had journeyed to this city he brings him there again, adding in words 
which have a ring very different from that of apocryphal fictions, Where we 
dwelt for two years preaching . . . and through us there believed multitudes. 
... And we returned again to Jerusalem and met there with all the 
disciples, and my master commanded my father and mother to dwell in 
Jerusalem. These words cannot have been spoken in the source by 
Clement to whom the centoist assigns them, but presumably originally 
referred to Ariston whom Z/P mentions and to Mary. That this is 
the case appears on p. 491 where Peter is accompanied to Antioch 
by John, who must be John Mark, for unlike Peter he understands 
the language of the people. This tradition of the two years’ work of 
the Apostle at Laodicea explains the prominence of that city in the 
Clementine Romance. 

(vi) There is an allusion to Laodicea in the chaotic narrative of 
Ac. Barn. (ch. 11). 

(vii) A Northern journey of Peter is implied in AP 7 cited above. 
There is no tradition of a journey of Peter to the South. Journeys to 
the East or West are obviously impossible. 

I may add that two cycles of the Apostle’s activity are suggested by 
Ac. Thom. where a second journey begins at the Seventh Act and by 
Ac. Thadd. where the first (i.e. the Caesarean) cycle endsinch. 5. The 
Apostle then goes to Amis and Beyrout where he remains five years, 
i.e, the interval between the seventh year of the first cycle (Rec. i 43, 
ix 29) and the twelfth year. 


I cannot attempt within the limits of this article to shew that the 
evidence collected above can be reduced to a coherent tradition which 
fits in with the canonical and other evidence, but such, I believe, is the 
case. The data, however, suggest as a working hypothesis a second 
cycle of Acts in which St Mark played a part, and in which the Apostle 
visited Laodicea and Antioch. 

My equation ‘ Prochorus’ = ‘ Mark’ has been confirmed by the fact 
that I have shewn the existence of a second Petrine cycle, and that in 
this cycle St Peter and John (Mark) visited Syria as did Prochorus. 
My hypothesis is again confirmed when we find that in Ac. Barn, 2 
‘John’? is the writer of those Acts. It will be established, if I can, as 

1 ‘John’ is thus used in EP p. 491 and probably inp. 481. Though St Mark was 
so designated when St Luke wrote (Col. iv 10,1 Pet. v 13), St Luke only so 
designates him in his last notice (xv 39). Elsewhere he calls him ‘ John’ (xiii 5, 13) 
or laboriously ‘John called Mark’ (xii 12, 25, xv 37). Clearly his source used 
‘John’ as does EP and the source of Polycrates. ‘John’, then, like ‘Simon’, is 
primitive, and in my view Markan. 
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I believe I can, shew that Clement is the counterpart of Mark, for 
in Rec. i 72 Peter is bidden by James to send him every year an account 
of his sayings and doings, and especially at the end of every seven years. 
The words ‘every year’ may be attributed to the wish of the Ebionite 
writer to subordinate Peter to James. The italicized words suggest 
that in the tradition there were two volumes of Acts and Preachings. 
The first volume, I am inclined to think, derived matter from a cate- 
chetical manual which St Mark drew up for the use of the Church 
of Caesarea, containing an epitome of Christ’s career such as we find 
in Ac, x 36 and in parallel sermons in the Acta. The second volume 
was pseudo-Petrine and Roman, and should probably be identified 
with XP. But the Apocalypse to which XP 7 probably alludes (for 
Christ bids the Apostles reveal the future in their preaching), was 
probably included in the same cycle. In the Akh. fragment ch. 2 the 
twelve ask Christ to reveal the condition of the righteous in order that 
they may encourage their hearers. 

If my discussion has been somewhat digressive and discursive, the 
data have been difficult, and it has not been easy to illustrate the main 
features of my reconstruction of the Acta, and my view as to the 
methods employed by their authors without assuming results which 
it was impossible to prove within the limits of this article. In order to 
complete the treatment of the subject of the descriptions of the Apostles 
a note is appended on that of St Paul. 


The Description of St Paul. 


The data for the description of St Paul are as follows :— 

(i) In the Armenian version (Conybeare Monuments of Larly 
Christianity p. 62) the description runs: Of moderate stature, with 
curly hair... scanty, crooked legs, blue eyes, and large nose ; and he was 

Sull of grace and pity in the Lord, sometimes having the appearance of men 
and sometimes looking like an angel. 

(ii) Conybeare gives the Syriac thus: Of middling size and his hair 
was scanty and his eyebrows met and his nose was somewhat long ; and 
he was full of grace and mercy ; at one time he seemed like a man and at 
another he seemed like an angel. 

The two following passages are interesting as illustrating the use of the 
source of Ac. Paul. i.e. PPx. 

(iti) Mart. Mark (Lewis, p. 150): Of middle height with dark blue 
eyes and large eyebrows with curly hair, full of divine grace. 

(iv) Story PP (Lewis, p. 191), Satan addressing Paul, says, O dald 
pate. 

(v) £P p. sor (cf. p. 531): Bald with red hair. 
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(vi) Greek Ac. Paul. et Thec. 3: Small in size, baldheaded, bandy- 
legged, of noble mien, with eyebrows meeting, rather longnosed, full of grace, 
sometimes like a man and sometimes like an angel. 

It will be observed that the borrowed Arabic description of St Mark 
varies at three points with the Armenian against the Greek. 

There can be no doubt that the description of the Apostle is Petrine. 
This is shewn not only by the parallels to the allusions to his hair and 
legs, but also by the statement that he sometimes looked like a man 
and sometimes like an angel. We compare the vision which Abgar saw 
appear on the face of Thaddaeus and before which he prostrated him- 
self (Eus. #7. Z: 1 xiii 13), and also Ac. Zhom. 8 where the flute-girl 
looks at Thomas whose form changes. She says, Zhis is either God or 
God’s apostle. Both incidents are related to Ac. x 25 f, the source of 
which passage, I shall shew, much influenced the Acta. 

The Armenian recension of the Story of Thecla is undoubtedly, 
as Conybeare argues, superior to the Greek, but it is not likely to repre- 
sent the earliest form of the story unless the story was in its earliest 
literary form adapted to some depraved Acts of Peter, a hypothesis 
which is exceedingly improbable. That the opening is Petrine is 
shewn by the parallelism with ZP p. 7, where the tetrapylon must be 
that of Caesarea and original. In each case the Apostle preaches im- 
mediately on his arrival and borrows his sermon from the same book. 


H. J. BARDSLEY. 


ST AMBROSE AS AN INTERPRETER OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 


ALLEGORICAL interpretation of the Scriptures has been described as 
‘a convenient method of interpretation by which anything whatever can 
be made to prove anything one likes’. But it was employed by 
St Clement of Alexandria, Origen, St Ambrose, and St Augustine—to 
make no mention of smaller names—and is a chapter in the history 
of Biblical exegesis which cannot be ignored. At the beginning of the 
Christian era it was known in Jewish circles. Philo* found in it 
a means of combining Hellenic philosophy with Jewish religion. 


1H. F. Hamilton The People of God i p. 224. 2 DCB. s.v. Philo. 
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It was also useful as a means of meeting the charges which might be 
brought against the Old Testament by cultivated pagans who urged 
that its picture of God is unduly anthropomorphic, that it inculcates 
barbarous wars, and commends actions of questionable morality. For 
those who were already believers it shewed that the sacred text possessed 
richer stores of meaning than they had supposed. 

Traces of it’ appear in the New Testament.’ Classical scholarship 
had applied it to Homer as a means of meeting the moral difficulties 
raised by his portraiture of the gods.? It was therefore perfectly 
natural that Christian writers should feel themselves at liberty to 
interpret the Scriptures, particularly the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
allegorically if they wished to do so, and Alexandria soon became the 
head-quarters of this school. The allegorical method was adopted by 
the great Gnostic teachers who flourished there during the first halt 
of the second century and their practice was accepted by the Church. 
It was too valuable a weapon for the Christian apologist to ignore. 

Thus the ‘ Epistle of Barnabas’* teaches that the law never had any 
literal significance at all. The directions of Leviticus as to unclean 
animals really refer to various classes of sinners whom the Israelites 
were to avoid.‘ The scape-goat is nothing but a type of Christ.® 

The idea of a Christian yvaors which is to be attained by studying 
the deeper meaning of the Scriptures appears in the epistle.° 

But the real father of Christian Allegorism is St Clement of Alex- 
andria. It was firmly established by him in the Catechetical School and 
so became the tradition of the Alexandrine Church. If he needed 
authority for it he found it in a book which he regarded as inspired 
Scripture. Hermas relates how the woman (representing the Church) 
gave him a book to copy kai pereypadpyny ravta mpds ypappa, odx 
nupurkov yap Tas ovAAaBas.” 

On this St Clement comments: éyAov 8 dpa tiv pev ypadinv mpddndrov 
elvas waot Kata TH WAH dvayvwrw éxrAapBavopevny, Kal tavTyv evar tiv 
riotw orotxeiwy tagw exoveay, eb Kal 7) mpds TO ypdppa dvdyvwors GAAy- 
yopetrar, Thy Suarrvéw 88 riv yrwortixny Trav ypapov tpoKorrovans Hoy THs 
riorews eixdLec Oa TH Kara Tas cvAAaBas dvayvice exdexopeba.* 

With St Clement it is a principle that almost all Scripture has an 
esoteric meaning which is to be grasped by the ‘advanced’ Christian 


1 1 Cor. x 4, Gal. iv 24-28, St Matt. xii 40. 

2 Xenophanes (Ritter and Preller, p.78). Cf. also R. Jebb Introduction to Homer 
p. 89; H. Browne Homeric Study p. 30; Longinus mepi ious ix 7. 

8 *An Alexandrian writing of the time of Hadrian’—H. B. Swete The Holy 
Spirit in the Ancient Church p. 18. 

4x. 5 VII. 6 XVIII. 

7 Pastor Vis. I. 8 Strom. VI xv 131. 
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reader. ‘Elementary’ Christians will not get below the superficial 
meaning :— 

paxpov 8 dy ein mdvra éregrévar TA TpopytiKa Kal Ta vopixa TH OU aiveypa- 
tov eipnpeva erreyopevors’ oxedov yap 7) Tava bd rus Oeomilerar ypay.' 

There may be as many as four classes of meaning in a single passage, 
literal, mystic (i.e. allegorical), moral, and prophetic.* 

Two kinds of allegorical meaning may be found in the stories of the 
Old Testament. An incident beside being a historical event which did 
actually take place may symbolize some external spiritual truth. Thus 
—to take a single example—the stripping of Joseph and the casting 
him into the pit expresses the hostility always felt by the ignorant 
against the more enlightened.* 

Or an incident may prefigure the Life of Christ and anticipate some 
detail of it. Thus the Burning Bush may be regarded as an earnest 
of the Incarnation and prefigures our Lord’s Crown of Thorns.‘ 

Origen adopted allegorism ex animo and all his exegetical writings 
are permeated with it. But his use of it differs somewhat from that of 
St Clement. St Clement thinks primarily of the faithful whom it may 
edify ; Origen of the enemies whom it may overthrow. In his eyes it is 
one of the most valuable weapons which the Church can wield against 
the unbeliever, and his first task is therefore to place it on a scientific 
basis. He has to shew not merely .that Scripture has commonly been 
interpreted in this way, but that the Church is entitled to prefer this 
method to any other. Any objection to the Scriptures which can be 
met by allegorism can no longer be considered to be of any weight 
at all. 

He finds authority for his principle in Proverbs xxii 20—xai oi dé 
drdypaya: aia ceavt> tpurods cis Bovdjy Kai yvaow émi rb mhéros Tips 
kapdias cov °—where the existence of different classes of meaning in the 
Scriptures seems to him to be explicitly asserted. 

The adoption of this principle makes the literal meaning of any 
passage wholly unimportant. Indeed it is doubtful whether the Bible 
should be considered to have any literal meaning at all—oi yap vopsoréov 
Ta ioropuxa toropixav elvar tious Kal Ta TwpaTiKi gwpatiKdv, GANA Ta 
TwpaTiKa TvevpaTtikev Kal Ta ioropiKa vonTav.® 

In this way many of the difficulties raised by the Old Testament can 
be met. The wars of extermination said to have been waged by the 
Israelites never took place at all. They represent the struggles of the 
soul with its besetting sins. But where incidents which are historical 


1 Jb. V vi 32. 2 Jb, 1 xxviii 176. 8 Jb. V viii 54. 4 Paed. II viii 75 
5 Have I not written unto thee excellent things of counsels and knowledge? R.V. 
® In Ioann, x 18. 
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are open to moral criticism the difficulty is met by postulating a higher 
and a lower kind of truth. The ideal is to maintain both. But when 
this is impossible the lower must be sacrificed. Thus what may appear 
at first sight to be deceit is justifiable as being the only means of con- 
veying spiritual truth. ‘The spiritual truth ’, he says, ‘ is often preserved 
in what may be called the bodily lie.’ 

Thus Jacob was justified in passing himself off as Esau. As Esau had 
already forfeited his birthright, Jacob had obtained a spiritual seniority 
which entitled him to assume the externals of his brother’s character.?_ The 
events related in the Gospel have more than a historical significance. 
For example, the Entry of our Lord into Jerusalem represents the entry 
of the Word of God into the soul. Every detail of the narrative has its 
counterpart in the spiritual experience of the individual believer as he 
receives the word through the medium of the Scriptures—Iyoois rotvuy 
éariv & tod Oeod Adyos Satis civépyerac cis tiv “TepoodAvpa Kadovpévny 
Yuxnv, dxovpevos TH td tov pabytav AeAupévy ard tov decpav vw, €yw 
3& rots dpedéor ris wakaas diabyxys ypdppacr capyvidopévars bird Tov 
Avévrwv aira pabyrav dior tot 7° éri tiv Oepareiav ris Wuxijs dvayovTos Ti 
yeypappéva Kai éx’ airny abra ddAyyopoivtos . . . dxetrar 58 TO véew THAW 
TH xaw7 Siabjxy .. . povos 8 eis tiv ‘lepordAvpa Wuynv ov« Epyerar.. . 
TohAa yap Ta Mpodyovra Tov TeAcLotvTa Has Adyov Deod Sei év Hyiv yevér Bax, 
kal €rra mielota boa Ta éropeva aire mdvra pévtor ye adrov byvodvta Kai 
dofaLovra, Kai Tov Wiov Kédcpov Kai repBodrny abt trorévta, iva abrod Ta 
éxnpata pi) awrryta yis, éxovtra Tov ovpavdbev xataBeByxdta éravarravo- 
pevov avrois: iva 8¢ ere paddAov dvwrépw Tis yis Tvyxdvwow ot dxotvres 
abrov mada.oi Kal Katvol Adyou Tov ypahov éxxérrer Oar KAddovs Set dd THv 
dévipwv iva Baivwow eri tov évddyus éxxepévwv. Sivavrar dt of mpodyovres 
cai dxodovOoivres abt dxAot Sydodv Kai dyyeAcxas ovvepyeias.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations from Origen’s writings. He 
reads the Bible without any historical perspective whatever. Any 
passage may be taken in conjunction with any other and the value of 
the Scriptures does not reside in what they seem to say but in the 
‘mystical’ meaning which they skilfully conceal. To expound this 
inner meaning is the principal task of the Christian student. The value 
of Origen’s method has been summed up as follows: ‘It is at once 
elusive and fruitless. He finds in it a convenient method of compelling 
Scripture to yield an answer to the many speculative questions that 
agitate his own restless brain. But it is no proper or satisfying answer 
that he thus obtains. Asa Jew even Philo had to pay some regard to 
the literal and historical sense of the Old Testament; but the reins 
of Origen’s imagination knew no such restraining influence. For him 
allegorical exegesis meant licence to father his own speculations 

1 Ib. x 5. * Ib, 3 Ib, x 28. 
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upon a sacred text which was venerated as the depository of all 
truth.’? 

But to Origen and his contemporaries the results obtained by this 
method were entirely satisfactory. Allegorism became firmly established 
as one of the most valuable weapons of the Church’s armoury. Except 
at Antioch its usefulness was hardly questioned, and although the 
Antiochene school claimed many distinguished adherents * the fact that 
the Arians looked back to Lucian as in some sense their master must 
have tended to bring it into disrepute. Allegorism and orthodoxy 
seemed to stand or fall together *: especially when Alexandria became 
in the person of Athanasius the stronghold of the Catholic Faith. 

Allegorism had been introduced into the Western Church at least as 
early as the time of Hippolytus. In the fourth century it might be said 
to be demanded by Catholic tradition. Certainly those to whom 
it appealed could justify their use of it by saying that it was so demanded. 
There is nothing surprising in its adoption by any fourth-century 
writer unless he were avowedly a disciple of the school of Antioch. And 
there were special reasons why it should be adopted by St Ambrose. 

1. Auxentius, his immediate predecessor in the See of Milan, had 
been an avowed Arian and Arianism was strongly entrenched at the 
Imperial Court. A new bishop who wished to place his own orthodoxy 
above suspicion could do so most easily by adopting whole-heartedly 
the tradition of Alexandria. 

2. St Ambrose had had no Christian training before he was elected 
bishop, and from the very beginning of his episcopate laid great stress 
on the teaching side of his office.‘ But as he was not fitted by his 
antecedents to undertake any original departure he would naturally 
expound the Scriptures according to whatever method seemed to him 
to possess the greatest weight of Church-Authority. 

His veneration for the Scriptures was profound, and he quickly 
became very familiar with their contents. His power of quotation, 
whether relevant or not, is extraordinary. He was never tired of 
preaching expository sermons, and St Augustine has paid a noteworthy 
tribute to their value.” 

Like Origen, St Ambrose recognized that the sacred text contains 
much which is beyond human comprehension.’ But he felt that there 
is no more worthy task than to elucidate their mysteries as far as 
possible. 

1 W. Fairweather Origen and Greek Patristic Theology p. 78. 

? Malchion, Lucian, Dorotheus, Chrysostom, Diodorus, Theodoret, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

5 Cf. J. H. Newman Arians of the Fourth Century p. 414. 

* Paulinus Uita 38. 5 Conf. V1 iv. 

® De Paradiso ii 7 (cf. Philocalia ii 2). 
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The following is a complete list of his extant exegetical writings :— 


Title. Date. 
De Paradiso Between 375 and 378. 
De Cain et Abel Between 376 and 379. 
De Tobia 377 (circa). 
De Noe et Arca 380. 
Apologia Prophetae Dauid Soon after Aug. 25, 383. 
De Interpretatione Job et Dauid 383-384. 
Expositio in Lucam 386-387. 
Hexaemeron Soon after 386. 
De Elia et Ieiunio After 386. 
Expositio in Ps. cxviii 387-388. 
De Abraham 
De Isaac et anima 
De Iacob et Uita Beata 387-390. 


De Ioseph Patriarcha 

De Benedictionibus Patriarcharum 

De Nabuthe Iezraelita After 386. 

Enarratio in xii Ps. Dauidicos At intervals between 381-397. 

The dates are ascertainable chiefly from internal evidence. In three 
instances they are clear. Ap. Proph. Dauid (vi 27) and En. in Ps. \xi 
(xvii 26) refer to the death of Gratian (Aug. 25, 383) as a recent event. 
En. in Ps. xxxvi (xxv) alludes to Theodosius’s victory at Aquileia 
(Sept. 6, 394). 

£n. in Ps. xiiii is said to have been dictated from his death-bed' and 
therefore belongs to the last days of March 397. 

With the exception of De Elia, De Tobia, and De Nabuthe, which 
seem to have been preached to ‘ general congregations ’, these expositions 
seem to have been originally sermons intended primarily for Cate- 
chumens. They do not aim at confuting unbelievers but rather at 
removing the difficulties to which the Scriptures must give rise in the 
minds of those who wish to believe. These were naturally more acute 
where the Old Testament was concerned. Except for the series which 
may be called ‘ Studies in the Lives of the Patriarchs’, St Ambrose does 
not seem to have been guided by any principle in his selection of 
subjects. 

We must illustrate his method and the results which it yielded 
by means of quotations, and then endeavour to estimate his debt to 
previous writers and his influence upon his successors. 

The Method of St Ambrose. 
1. His Principle. 
He follows St Clement and Origen in adopting a threefold sense 
1 Paulinus Uita 42. Cf. also M. Ihm Studia Ambrosiana (Leipzig 1889). 
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of Scripture. But not every passage can bear the triple interpretation. 
Some may belong entirely to one class. Genesis may be called collec- 
tively zaturalis, because it tells the story of Creation: Leviticus 
mysticus, because it contains the mystery of the Priesthood ; Deute- 
ronomy moradis, because it contains the precepts of the Law. 

The three books of Solomon correspond with these three classes." 

Beside this the division of wisdom—traditionally ascribed to Plato *— 
into three classes is accepted. These St Ambrose calls Rationalis, 
Moralis, Naturalis. These are symbolized by the three wells dug by 
Isaac (Gen. xxvi 20-23). Ezek = Uisio = Sapientia Rationalis ; Sitnah 
= Abundantia = Sapientia Moralis; Rehoboth = Juramentum = 
Sapientia Naturalis. 

He gives no reason for these equations, which are not derived from 
the LXX rendering of the names (dd:xia, éyOpia, ebpvywpia). 

The books of Solomon shew him to have been equally proficient in 
each class. The Evangelists are not deficient in any branch, but 
St John may be considered to have excelled in Sapientia Naturalis, 
St Matthew in A/oralis, St Mark in Rationalis. St Luke’s Gospel 
exhibits the highest degree of each.‘ 

Of the three interpretations which the Scriptures can bear the mystical 
is the most important :— 


In mysticis fructus est, in moralibus folium . . . nam uirtutes sine fide 
folia sunt . . . haec forte sunt folia quae Saluator in illa ficu reperit, sed 
fructum non inuenit. Mystica saluant et a morte liberant: moralia 
autem ornamenta decoris sunt non subsidia redemptionis. Praestare 
autem mystica moralibus etiam ipse Dominus docet in euangelio suo 
dicens de Maria ... Martha Martha, Maria optimam partem sibi elegit 
quae non auferetur® 


Enough has been said to shew what was the general attitude of 
St Ambrose to the Bible as a whole. In his eyes it is really a species 
of sacred cypher. The plain, obvious meaning of any passage is never 
the whole of what it is intended to mean to the Christian reader. 
Faith lives by the deeper meanings which can be disinterred, and the 
task of the Christian teacher is to lay these before his audience. To 
this task St Ambrose brought an utterly uncritical mind, unhampered 
by any knowledge of Hebrew or by any considerations of historical 
perspective. He is like a man turning over an immense heap of 
variously shaped fragments. What the original design may have been 
does not concern him. He merely fits them together as his fancy 
prompts into wholly unexpected patterns. It is a laborious exercise 
and one which could only be undertaken by the possessor of a retentive 

1 Praef. in Ps. xxxvi. 2 Cf. Aug. De Ciu. Dei VIII iv. 


8 Praef. in Luc. 2. * Jb. 4. 5 In Ps. i 41, 42. 
Ll2 
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memory coupled with great power of application. No doubt as to the 
value of the patterns which he formed seems ever to have crossed his 
mind. 

His Results. 


We must give examples of his handling of each of the three classes 
of meaning which he recognized :— 


A. Naturalia. 


It is not easy to see exactly what St Ambrose understood by the 
naturalis sensus of a passage. Certainly he understood by it more than 
we should understand by the ‘literal sense’. The book of Genesis may 
be called collectively naturadis, but that does not mean that no part of 
it is susceptible of allegorical interpretation. 

Naturalia are more than the historical facts related. For instance, 
the reason why Noah took seven of the various species of clean animals 
into the Ark is to be explained by the fact that seven is in itself a clean, 
sacred, virgin number. And the discussion of the various properties of 
the number Seven ends with the words Haec naturalia.’ 

Another example of ‘ natural’ interpretation is when the structure of 
the ark is compared with that of the human body. The passage is 
sufficiently important to be quoted at length :— 


‘Sed iam de ipsa Noe arca dicendum? quam si quis uelit impensius 
considerare inueniet in eius aedificatione descriptam humani figuram 
corporis. Quid est enim quod ait Deus Fac igitur tibi arcam de lignis 
quadratis. Quadratum certe hoc appellamus quod omnibus bene con- 
sistat partibus et conveniat sibi. Itaque et Deus auctor nostri corporis 

. Opus ipsum perfectum esse iis sermonibus significatur. Quadrata 
autem hominis membra esse euidens ratio, si consideres pectus hominis, 
consideres uentrem pari mensura longitudinis et latitudinis . . . iam 
pedes et manus brachia femora et crura quadripartita quis non ipso uisu 
aduertat ? 

Quid etiam sibi uult quod ait Midos facies in arca . . . naturaliter 
enim dictum arbitror eo quod omne corpus nostrum attextum est sicut 
nidus . . . nidi quidam sunt oculi nostri... nidi sunt nostrarum sinus 
aurium .. . nidus est narium . . . nidus.est quartus maior ceteris hiatus 
oris . .. unde uox euolat. Unde et puto et illum in psalmo non solum 
mystice sed etiam naturaliter dixisse Passer inueniet sibi domum et 
turtur nidum ubi reponat pullos suos.’* 


In a sense this might be called an allegorical interpretation of the 
passage. But in the eyes of St Ambrose it is not ‘mystical’ because 
the ark symbolizes a material object: not an event in the Life of Christ 
or any spiritual truth. 

The extract quoted above will be sufficient to shew that the exigencies 


1 De Noe et Arca xii 39. 2 Ib, vi. 


® Ps, Ixxxiii 4. 
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of naturalia impose no serious check upon the imagination of the 
expositor. 

B. Moralia. 

By moratia St Ambrose meant ethics. Although he subordinates 
them to mystica he was not blind to their importance. He dwells 
on the need of Christian living’ and attacks the sins of the time— 
especially usury, drunkenness, and fraudulent trusteeship with great 
vigour and shrewdness. For this purpose he makes most use of 
St Luke’s Gospel and of the lives of the Patriarchs, pointing out that 
the characters of the Old Testament are to be regarded as warnings as 
well as examples.’ 

In this region neither his method nor his results call for special 
comment. A modern preacher would have no difficulty in using many 
of his sermons on Moralia. 


C. Mystica. 


St Ambrose nowhere states whether a commentator of sufficient 
spiritual insight could interpret every passage of Scripture ‘ mystically’ 
or not. But a ‘ mystical’ interpretation is to be found wherever possible. 
Reference to Christ, the Church and the spiritual experience of the 
individual soul are to be sought on every page of the inspired writings. 

The following extracts are typical examples of the results which he 
obtained :— 


1. Adam enim mentem diximus (De Paradiso ii) Euam sensum esse 
significauimus, serpentis specie delectationem expressimus . . . purga- 
uerat enim terram Dominus diluuii infusione . . . sed non satis erat ad 
uirtutis profectum, nisi ut instrueretur homo quemadmodum se regeret 
et gubernaret. Abraham mentis loco inducitur. Denique Abraham 
transitus dicitur. Ergo ut mens quae in Adam totam se delectationi 
et illecebris corporalibus desiderat in formam uirtutis speciemque 
transiret uir sapiens nobis ad imitandum propositus est, Denique 
Abraham pater dictus est eo quod mens paterna quadam auctoritate 
... totum gubernat hominem. WHaec ergo mens erat in Charra, id est 
in cauernis obnoxia uariis passionibus. Ideoque dicitur ei Ex de terra 
tua, id est de corpore tuo. Exiuit de hac terra ille cuius conuersatio in 
caelis est. Et de cognatione inquit tua. Cognati sunt animae nostrae 
corporis sensus. Z¢ de domo tua inquit ext. Dominus mentis pro- 
latiuum est uerbum. Sicut enim paterfamilias habitat in domo sua... 
ita etiam mens in sermonibus nostris habitat . . . et uis eius et disciplina 
in sermone elucet.’ 


It is difficult to tell whether he regarded the Fall and the Migration 
of Abraham as actual historical events or not. If they are history their 
principal permanent value for the Christian reader lies in the ‘ mystical’ 
meaning which can be read into them. 

1 e.g. in Ps. cxviii 1. 2 e.g. De Abraham I vi 58. 8 De Abraham 111. 
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2. The meeting between Isaac and Rebekah prefigures the Church. 
Isaac represents the human soul which is attracted by the Church’s beauty. 
Or he may represent Christ, to whom the Church gives herself as bride, 


Ergo uel anima patriarchae uidens mysterium Christi, uidens 
Rebeccam uenientem cum uasis aureis et argenteis tanquam ecclesiam 
cum populo nationum, mirata pulcritudinem uerbi et sacramentorum 
eius dicit Osculetur me ab osculis oris sui. Uel Rebecca uidens uerum 
Isaac, uerum illud gaudium, ueram laetitiam, desiderat osculari.' 


The story in St Luke’s Gospel (vii 36-50) of the woman who kissed 
our Lord’s feet is cited as parallel. 
3. Commenting on St Luke xxii 36-38 he writes :— 


Domine cur emere me iubes gladium qui ferire me prohibes?.. . 
Multis hoc iniquum uidetur, sed non iniquus Dominus . . . est enim 
gladius spiritalis ut uendas patrimonium, emas uerbum quo nuda mentis 
penetralia uestiuntur. Est enim gladius passionis ut exuas corpus et 
immolatae carnis exuuiis ematur tibi sacri corona martyrii. 

Mouet tamen adhuc quod duos gladios discipuli protulerunt ne forte 
unum noui alterum ueteris testamenti quibus aduersus diaboli armamur 
insidias? Denique dicit Dominus Sa#is est, quasi nihil desit ei quem 
utriusque testamenti doctrina munierit.? 


He would not have doubted the historical character of the incident. 
But he is not content to treat it solely as history. It is, as it were, an 
episode in a drama the value of which for edification lies in its allegorical 
significance. 

His debt to previous writers. 


As a disciple of the Alexandrine School St Ambrose was acquainted 
with the writings of Philo and of Origen. He mentions Philo by name 
once* and Origen three times.‘ On at least five occasions he contro- 
verts Philo for the ultra-Jewish character of his exegesis without naming 
him.’ He must presumably have been acquainted with the writings of 
St Clement, but I have not been able to notice any direct reference to him. 

But while in general agreement with the Alexandrines St Ambrose 
seems to have borrowed directly from two writers only : St Hippolytus 
and St Basil. With St Basil he had personal relations.° 


1 De Isaac et Anima iii 7,8. For the debt of the whole treatise to Hippolytus’s 
commentary on the Song of Songs, see M. Bonwetsch Texte u. Unter N.F. viii 2 
(Leipzig 1902). 

2 Expos. in Luc. x 53-55. 8 De Paradiso ii 11. 

* De Abraham I viii 54; In Ps, 118 iv 16; Ep. 75. 1. 

5 Ep. 28,1; De Parad. 1111; De Cain et Abel I viii 32; De Fuga I11 iv 20; De 
Noev 12. I am indebted for these references to P. de Labriolle Saint Ambroise, 
esp. pp. 163-180 (Bloud et Cie, Paris). 

® Cf. St Basil Ep. 197. 
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The indebtedness of his treatise De Zsaac e¢ Anima to St Hippolytus’s 
commentary on Zhe Song of Songs has been discussed by Bonwetsch 
(vide supra p. 11 note), and it is therefore unnecessary to go over the 
ground again. 

St Basil published some homilies on the Six Days’ Work of Creation 
as related in the opening chapters of Genesis under the title Hexaemeron., 
This furnished St Ambrose with a model for a similar set of discourses. 
He copies St Basil’s title and arrangement of the subject. In some 
places he translates the Greek directly. 

But it would not be fair to call the Hexaemeron of St Ambrose 
a mere reproduction of St Basil’s work. The differences between them 
are often very wide and are due to a considerable difference between 
their general mental attitudes. 

1. St Basil expressly disavows the allegorical method—olda vopovs 
GAAnyopias . . . ey 5é xdprov dxovaas xoprov vod, kal ixOiv Kal Onpiov Kat 
KTHVOS TavTa ws EipyTat OUTWS éxd€xopuat.” 

2. St Basil’s purpose is apologetic. He seems to have in mind 
readers in whose eyes the authority of the Bible is still an open 
question. He aims at shewing that the Scriptures are thoroughly 
reasonable and throw light on many questions which philosophers have 
found insoluble. They have, therefore, an irrefragable claim upon all 
unprejudiced minds. 

The purpose of St Ambrose is entirely exegetical. In his eyes the 
divine authority of Scripture is beyond question, and he assumes that 
this is recognized by his audience. But the meaning of the Sacred 
Text is often cbscure and commonly far richer than the ordinary 
reader would suspect. His task is to edify the faithful by shewing 
them how great these hidden treasures of meaning really are. 

The following extracts will illustrate his debt and his independence. 





1. évOvpnOjs ote 6 ebdoxnoas év 
TH pwpia Tod Kypypatos GHcat TOUS 
muoTevovTas pupias éx THs Pioews 
ddoppas mpos tiv tictw T&v Tapa- 
ddgéwv rpodaBow kateBarero. Hex. 
viii 6. 


The matter in hand is the Birth 


nonne advertimus quod Dominus 
ex ipsa natura plurima exempla 
ante praemisit quibus susceptae 
incarnationis decorem probaret et 
astrueret unitatem? Hex. v 20. 


of our Lord from a Virgin. Both 


refer to the belief that vultures lay without having mated. But their 


use of the analogy is different. 


To St Basil the Christian belief is 


a matter of difficulty. But nothing in the Gospel is more incredible 


than the admitted wonders of nature. 


anything is impossible. 


Nature forbids us to say that 


To St Ambrose Faith needs no such assistance. 


1 Hex. ix 1. 
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But God has so ordered the working of the natural world that it points 
to the Incarnation and makes it perfectly natural that the Birth of Christ 


should have been as it was. 

2. of yap Oedv dyvojoavres airiav 
éuppova mpoerravar TIS yevérews TOV 
dAwy od cuvexwpyoay ... viv pev 
yap cvviivrwv GdAAnAos TOV dpepov 
cupatov, viv 5¢ perarvykpwopevuv, 
ras yevéreis cal ras POopas ém- 
yiverOat (sc. épavtaaOyoav) Kal Trav 
dtapxertépwv cwpatwv tHv loxupo- 
tépav Tov aropwy dvteurAoKny THs 
diapovans TH aitiay mapéxew. ovTws 
ioriv dpdyvys idaivovew ot ratra 


, « ” s s > " 
ypadovres, of ovTw Aewras Kai dv- 


vrograrous apxas olpdvov kal yys Kai 
Oaracons irorBéuevar. Hex. i 2. 


aduertit enim uir plenus pru- 
dentiae (sc. Moses) quod uisibilium 
atque inuisibilium substantias ori- 
gines et causas rerum mens sola 
diuina contineat, non ut philosophi 
disputant ualidiorem atomorum 
complexionem perseuerantiae iugis 
praestare causam: sed iudicauit 
quod telam araneae texerent qui 
sic minuta et insubstantiua prin- 
cipia caelo ac terris darent. 

Hex. i 2. 


In St Basil’s eyes materialistic views of the origin of the universe 


stand condemned by reason. 


To St Ambrose they are equally irrational, 


but they are condemned primarily by the authority of Moses. 
3. When commenting on Gen. i 9 (Hex. iv 2) St Basil dwells 


exclusively on the physical aspect of the act. 


He refers to the natural 


properties of water and to the difficulties which might be felt in view of 
the fact that all the water on the surface of the earth is not now in one 
place, but is distributed in widely separated seas. 

St Ambrose ignores all questions of this kind (Hex. iii 3). To 
him the gathering of the waters represents the recruiting of the 
Church from the whole world and the separation of the faithful from 


heretics. 


4. Both St Basil and St Ambrose published homilies, originally 


delivered in the form of sermons, upon selected Psalms. 


Their 


selections are not the same, but we have discourses from both upon 
Psalms i, xlv, xlviii, and Ixi. In these St Ambrose shews a debt and an 
independence similar to that which he shews in the Hexaemeron. 


raga ypapy Gedrvevaros Kai wpe- 
Awpos. 81a TovTo ovyypadeioa rapa 
Tov mvevpartos ty’ GaTrep év KOWG TOV 
Yuxav latpe(w mavres avOpwro 1d 
iapa Tov oixetov mdOovs Exacros 
exreywpeOa ... dAAa pev ody mpo- 
pirat radevovar, kal dAXa ivropiKoi, 
kal 5 vopos érepa, kai dAAa To €ldos 


etenim licet omnis Scriptura 


diuina Dei gratiam spiret, prae- 
cipue tamen dulcis psalmorum 
liber . . . historia instruit, lex docet, 
prophetia annuntiat, correptio casti- 
gat, moralitas suadet: in libro 
psalmorum profectus est omnium 
et medicina quaedam 


salutis 
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THS TapoyuaKkyns Tapawéeoews. 7 dé 
a“ ~ , 
tov Warpav BiBros ro && mavrwv 
OpeAipov repreiAnpe: mpodyrever Ta 
, 
péAXovta, ioropias tropipvyjcKe, 
6 a ~~ , e 4, ‘ 
vopoberee 7G Biw, tworierar ra 
admagatAGs  Kowvov 
tap.ciov éotw ayabév didayparwv 
4 , , 
TO €xaoTw Tpoapopov Kata Tijv 
érpedevav éfevpioxovea. Ta TE yap 
raha Tpavpara Tov Wuxav efarat, 
7 A - 
Kal TO veoTpwTw Taxeav erayer THV 
éravopOwow, Kai TO vevoonKos Tept- 
a ‘ . 3». , , 
roveirat Kal TO axéparov diacwet. 


In Ps.it. 


, 
mpaxtéa, Kal 
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humanae. Quicumque _legerit 
habet quo propriae uulnera pas- 
sionis speciali possit curare re- 
medio. Quicumque curare uoluerit 
tamquam in communi animarum 
gymnasio et quodam studio uir- 
tutum diuersa genera certaminum 
reperiens praeparata id sibi eligat 
cui se intelligit aptiorem quo 
facilius perueniat ad coronam. 

In Ps. i 4 and 7. 


To St Basil the intrinsic merits of the psalter need no external 


justification. 


But while St Ambrose recognizes them fully he finds an 


additional reason for regarding the psalter as the flower of the Bible in 
the fact that Moses had recourse to song after two of the great crises of 


his life (Exod. xv, Deut. xxxii). 


brép 5& Kpudiwv eipnrar 6 Wadpos. 
tovreatw tmtp dmroppytwv, Kal Tov 
év pvotnpiy Kexpuppéevuv. 

yevopevos b& ev Tois Kara pépos 
e -~ an ~~ , ‘ 
pyrtois Tod WaApod pabnoy To Kexpup- 
pévov tev Adywvs Kal Ste od Tod 
TuxovTos éotiv évideiv tots Oelos 
puornpios 7 povov tov duvapévov 
yevéoba ris érayyeAias évappoviov 
~ ” = , > 
Opyavov ware dvti padtypiovxweia Oar 
abtov Thy Wuxnv tro Tod évepyovvTos 
aity dylov mvevparos. 


In Ps. xiv t. 


Quid est Pro occultis? . . . quae 
autem illa sint occulta in euangelio 
sancto docemur, dicente Dei Filio 
quod mysteria sapientiae abscon- 
dita sint sapientibus et paruulis 
reuelata. Haec sunt illa, ni fallor, 
quae oculus non uidit nec auris 
audiuit nec in cor hominis ascende- 
runt quae praeparauit dominus 
diligentibus eum. Ergo in occulto 
cordis nostri occulta sapientiae 
recordamus, non temere aliquibus 
diuulgemus nisi sacramentorum 
consortibus quos dominus uocauit 
ad gratiam suam, qui se in abscon- 
dito uult rogari, quoniam solus 
est qui abscondita et occulta 
cognoscat. In Ps. xiv 1. 


The influence of St Ambrose upon succeeding writers. 


The correspondence of St Ambrose shews how highly his con- 


temporaries esteemed his exegetical powers. 
that he had been asked to interpret some perplexing passage. 


Many of his letters shew 
But his 
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correspondents were not men of literary distinction, and we have 
therefore no means of knowing how closely they followed him. 

The writer in whom we should naturally expect to find most traces 
of his influence is St Augustine. St Augustine has told how much he 
owed to the sermons of St Ambrose upon the Bible (vide supra, p. 513 n.), 
and we might therefore expect to find him reproducing his master. 
But his debt to St Ambrose is general rather than particular. 

He accepts a fourfold division of Old Testament Scripture,’ and 
dwells on the importance of recognizing where any given passage 
demands an allegorical interpretation.? To take literally a passage 
which is meant to be understood allegorically is a mark of carnal- 
mindedness. But he does not surrender himself completely to allegorism. 
To him it is one valuable line of interpretation, but only one. It is to 
be adopted where no other method seems to yield satisfactory results.’ 
Accordingly many passages are to be interpreted partly historically and 
partly allegorically.* In his writings both upon the Book of Genesis 
and upon the Psalms he makes full use of the method which he had 
learned from St Ambrose. But the thought is always his own. I have 
not been able to notice any certain instance of direct borrowing. 

St Ambrose had not sufficient originality to make him an attractive 
model for successive writers. His strength lay primarily in his conduct 
of affairs. He was remembered as one who had ruled wisely and firmly 
in his day, and had valiantly upheld the rights of the Church against 
aggression in high places, more than as a thinker and a theologian. 

But more than any other single figure he established allegorism in 
the west. He made the Alexandrine method of interpreting the 
Scriptures familiar to Latin readers. The fact that St Augustine gave 
it a still wider currency was due primarily to him. 

But as a method of interpretation it had its own dangers. Those 
who used it might easily overrate the value of their own subtleties and 
treat them as profound divine truths. And allégorism might become 
so fantastic as to defeat its own ends by exciting the ridicule of the 
pagans whom it was designed to convert. St Jerome was keenly alive 
to this possibility, and saw the need of emphasizing the historical sense.° 

But though allegorism fell somewhat into abeyance immediately after 
St Ambrose’s own time it never died. It revived during the Middle Age, 
and his influence was probably stronger then than at any earlier period. 


R. H. MALDEN. 


1 De Utilitate Credendi iii. (Cf. De Genesi ad Literam c. 11.) 

2 De Doctr. Chr.iiig. (1 owe both these references to W. Cunningham S. Austin, 
C.U. Press, 1886). 8 De Gen. ad Lit. xi c. 1. * Ib, viiic. 1. 

® Praef. lib. v Comm. in Is. (P. L. xxiv 158). Cf. also his commentary on Obadiah 
(P. L. xxv 1097). 1 owe these references to M. de Labriolle, of. cit. p. 207. 
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NOTES ON THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. 


II. THe Aposto.tic CANONS. 


In the number of the JouRNAL for October 1914, in the first of some 
‘notes on the Apostolic Constitutions’, I tried to emphasize, to a point 
beyond what previous scholars had done, the ingrained Arianism of the 
compiler. At the end of that note I expressed the intention of following 
it up with another on the Apostolic Canons, with special reference to 
the genuineness of three canons on Baptism; and that intention 
it is the purpose of the present note to carry out. As I indicated in 
my former note, the problem with which I am now dealing has been 
raised, and discussed with his customary brilliance and acuteness, by 
Prof. Eduard Schwartz’; and though I do not agree with his con- 
clusions, and indeed am venturing to offer a quite different solution, it 
is but fair to say that I am largely dependent upon him for my material. 

The Apostolic Canons are preserved for us in several different lines 
of transmission, of which the following are the chief :— 


A. GREEK. 


(1) In numerous MSS of the Greek Canon Law, among which the 
oldest are probably the two Patmos MSS POB’, POT”, of about the year 
A.D. 800 ; 85 canons without other prologue than some title like xavéves 
exxAnourriol tév d&ylwy drootdAwy, but in most or all cases with the 
same epilogue as is printed just below under no. 2. 

(2) In the MSS of the Apostolic Constitutions, at the end of the 
eighth and last book, but to all appearance as an integral part of it, 
the same 85 canons, with the same or similar title,? and with the 
following epilogue or conclusion to the whole work: Tatra xai zepi 
kavovev tpiv dvaterdxOw rap jpav, & ericxoror ipeis 5é eupévovres [ pev| 
avtois cwOnoeaGe Kai eipyvyv ékere, dreOoivres 5¢ Kot\acOnoerbe Kai woA«- 
pov per’ GAdAnAwy dldvov efere, Sixny ris dvyKolas Thy mpoonKovaav 
twrivres. Oeds 8&5 pdvos ayévvyros kal trav dAwv bua Xprorod rouyrijs 
mravras tpas dua THs eipyvys év rvevpare dyiw vio, kataprice eis av épyov 
dyabov drpérrovs dyéurrous dveyxAynrous, Katafwoe te THs aiwviov Cus 
ovv ‘piv bua THS peotteias TOU Syerpptrver mados avrov Inaot Xprrod TOU 
Geod Kai Twriipos jpav- be ob i d6fa airé 76 eri ravrwv bed Kai warpi év 
dyig mvevpart T® TapaxAyTw, vov TE Kal ae Kat eis TOUS ai@vas “Tov aiwvev, 


*Apyy. 





1 Ueber die pseudoapostolischen Kirchenordnungen : von E. Schwartz. (Schriften 
der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft i in Strassburg.) K. J. Triibner, Strassburg, 1910, 
? The original title here was probably xavéves éxxAnovaotioi. 
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(3) In some MSS of the Apostolic Constitutions and in the 
* systematic’ collection of John Scholasticus—made in the middle of 
the sixth century and by a long way the earliest form of Greek Canon 
Law generally accessible '—the same 85 canons with the same epilogue, 
but with the addition of another passage, also in some degree partaking 
of the nature of a concluding address, after the last of the canons on 
Baptism, no. 50: ArdacxéoOw pévror 5 Bamrilopevos . . . tpeis odv 
& érioxoror eis Eva watépa Kai vidv Kal dywov mvetpa Tpitov Barricate Kara 
tiv Tot Kupiov yvopnv kal tiv qperépav év rveipare duatagw. This passage 
I printed in 7. 7..S. xv (Oct. 1913) p. 57, and I do not reprint it here, 
because I shall have occasion lower down to print what I think is clearly 


a more original form of it, as rendered by Schwartz from Syriac into 
Greek. 


B. LaTIN. 

(4) In the version or versions of Dionysius Exiguus, made early in 
the sixth century, only the first 50 canons are included.’ The title in 
both forms of the version is INCIPIVNT CAPITVLA CANONVM APOSTO- 
LORVM . .. INCIPIVNT REGVLAE ECCLESIASTICAE SANCTORVM APOSTOLORVM 
PER CLEMENTEM PROLATAE [ + ECCLESIAE ROMANAE PONTIFICEM Dion- 
II]; the colophon is EXPLICIVNT CANONES APOSTOLORVM. ‘There is 
nothing at all in the nature of either prologue or epilogue. 

(5) Not yet known when Schwartz wrote in 1910, because it was first 
published in LZeclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima 
(I ii t) in 1913, a Verona fragment of Book viii of the Apostolic 
Constitutions contains the complete number of the Apostolic Canons, 
separated from the preceding part of Book viii only by the title 
REGVLA[E] ECCLESIASTICA[E], and equipped with the same epilogue as 
the Greek MSS of the Constitutions. The canons are here not num- 
bered, and perhaps were not numbered in their original form ; but after 
the leaf which ends almost at the end of the second canon on baptism 
(that ordinarily numbered 47) one or possibly two leaves are lost, the 
next extant leaf commencing in the middle of the 52nd canon. The 
intervening canons would not cover a whole leaf, and it is therefore fairly 
clear that the Verona MS once contained something like the insertion 
Avdacxécbw & Barrfopevos described above under no. 3. If what is 
here lost is only one leaf, as I assumed in _/. 7: S. xv pp. 56, 58, then the 
Verona insertion was decidedly shorter than the one described above 


1 The canonical collection known as that of ‘the 14 titles’ has been edited by 
a distinguished Russian scholar, Dr Beneschewitch of Petrograd, but it can hardly 
be said to be as yet accessible in the West. Schwartz speaks with real enthusiasm 
of the value of Beneschewitch’s work. 

2 In the first form of Dionysius’s version, these 50 canons are, by a slightly 
different system of numeration, made into 49: see my Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monu- 
menta Iuris Antiquissima 1 1-32. But the amount translated is exactly the same. 
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from Greek sources: but now that we know through Schwartz’s 
publication from the Syriac (no. 7 below), that all extant Greek sources 
give what is only an abbreviated and doctored recension of the original 
insertion, it becomes likely enough that the loss in the Verona MS was 
one of two leaves, and that the Latin like the Syriac represented the 
full and highly unorthodox form which I print below. If so, there is 
really no need to be surprised that some orthodox reader of the MS 
took offence and removed these pages as obviously unedifying and, if 
the document were apostolic or even orthodox, obviously spurious. 


C. Syriac. 


(6) The Apostolic Canons are unfortunately not contained in 
Schulthess’s valuable edition of the Syriac versions of the early Greek 
Councils. But in fact the collection of early Syriac MSS in the British 
Museum has preserved three copies of the Apostolic Canons, Add. 
12155 fol. 203 (saec. viii), Add. 14526 foll. 44 (saec. vii) and 44d 
(saec. viii): and I am fortunate enough to possess a series of notes on 
the text of these copies made for me by the kindness of Mr. E. W. 
Brooks. In all of these the last three of the four canons which deal 
with baptism—canons 47, 49, 50—are omitted: and a fortiori the 
passage appended to these canons in no. 3 and probably in no. 5 above, 
AvdacxécOw 6 Barropevos, is not found either. The title is ‘ Eccle- 
siastical canons of the holy apostles’, as in Greek MSS of Canon Law: 
and just as in the Greek MSS, .the epilogue Tatra zepi xavovwy, with 
the following doxology, is found also in the Syriac. 

(7) Just as in Greek and Latin, so also in Syriac we find the Apostolic 
Canons preserved not only in their secondary form as a constituent part 
of Greek Canon Law, but also in their original position as a constituent 
part of the Apostolic Constitutions. Funk made use of two Syriac 
authorities for this purpose, one of which, the Nomocanon of Ebed- 
Jesu,’ must apparently have drawn its text of the canons directly from 
a MS (Syriac or Greek) of the complete Constitutions, while the other, 
the well-known Paris MS from which Lagarde published the Syriac 
Didascalia, contains the canons and other parts of the eighth book of 
the Constitutions as books iv—viii of a ‘Clementine Octateuch’. Both 
these Syriac witnesses give the whole number of 85 canons, including 
(that is) all the four canons on Baptism: both give the epilogue Tatra 
mept xavovwy and doxology: both insert after canon 50 the passage 
AdackécOw & Barrfopevos. From Funk’s apparatus one would have 
concluded that both give this last passage in the form known to us 
from John Scholasticus, and published by myself in_/. 7: .S. xv 57 from 
cod. Vat. gr. 1506 of the Constitutions, But it is one great merit of 


1 Accessible in Mai’s Scriptorum veterum nova collectio vol. x. 
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Schwartz’s tractate that he has retranslated literally into Greek the 
Syriac of Lagarde’s text ; and it is clear at once on examination both 
that this Greek differs widely from the Greek text hitherto known, and 
also that it is beyond doubt the earlier and purer form of text, of which 
John Scholasticus and the other Greek witnesses give us a shortened 
and orthodox recension. For proof of this I print, after Schwartz, 
but with some slight approximations to the known Greek text, the Greek 
that appears to underlie Lagarde’s Syriac. 

Adackécbw pévror 6 BarriLopevos Sri & d&yévwntos Veds' ovre eoravpHby 
ovre yévvnow avOpirov trépewer,? 4Bacideutos*® Sv ob8€ Gdou Oedijoer 
} yrepn * Swoxelpros: ore 52 6 wapdkAntos® dvOpwros éyévero Kal obtws 
AdGev® | cis révde rov Kdopov] GAN’ odd 7d Ab0s treaty 6 doapxos—od yup 
éoapxwOn * t—[édrutpicaro 8& tiv Kdopov Tis emixepéevyns dpyis| pdvos 
6 povoyers vids. évyvOpurnce® yap pravOpwria,® éavtd éx rapBévov copa 
dvarhacas (4 copia yap @koddmucen EayTii oiKON *) ds Snpwovpyds,'® oravpov 
5e iméuewev Exov cuyywphoe watpds," éLeiAero 5& Tov Kdcpov THs emuxet- 
pevns opyns™ as dpxvepeds.” 

Barrilépeba obv cis Td Svopa Tod Tarpds, obx ws dvOpurrov yevopevov 
4) wabdvros, ob8é ds dpxrepdws twds,"* GAN’ ds adOévrou™* edSoxqoavtos pév 
TH yevvyjce. cuyxwpyaavtos Sé 7d wdbos  mpoodefapevou Se Thy peorteiav | Tod 
dpxtepéws: cis 5¢ 7d Gvopa Tod viod obx ds abbévrou, ody ds mpoodetapéevou, 
obx &s auvyxwpheavtos, GAN’ ws troordvros yévynow,"* ws tropetvavros 
atavpov, ws drobavevtos Kai dvarravtos” cis 58 7d dvopa Tod TapaKdyTou, 
oltre &s matpds ol're ds viod GAN’ ds paptupodvros* TH Te edSoKia Tod Oeod 
Kal TH cvyxwpyce Kal TH év wacw Swaxoy TOU povoyevois.”® 

ot 8& pi ovrws Barrilovres ds dyvootvres 7d pvotipiov Tis cboeBeias 
kabatpeicOwoav. 5 yap tov warépa terovbévac réywv doeBei “lovdaiwv 
Baptrepa, pera Xpurrod kal tov rarépa mpoondav’” 6 dé Tov Kiprov dpvov- 
pevos™ 30 qpas capkwOfvat Kal tov oravpdv tropeivar Oeopayos™ éoriv Kai 
tov dyiwv mohémos 6 5 tov mapdxAytov rarépa dvopdluv 7) vidv dvem- 
ornpwv éotiv [kal dvdnros], Tov Bidxovov Tod povoyevods ouvSnproupydv Kai 
ouptpovontiy * kai cuvvopobérny Kai cuyKpirhy Kal cuvairioy§ ris dvacrdcews 
4 dpxiepéa Spdripov TG vid H TH warpi dwodexviwy, 4 B00 dvdpxous SotdLuv 
% S00 mardpas Aéywv,* dvijxoos tod Adyovros Kypioc 6 Gedc Him@n Kypioc ec 
écrin.” aira 8é éh’ jydv Sipwv 5 padyos éénpeifato ordcas 7d rovnpdv 
kai Aaowddvov Kal dorarov eis éavtov mvetpa”™ Kal va tpudvepov™ elvac 
prAvapnoas tov Oedv, wore 58 Kai 7d wafos tod Xpurrod Kai ri yévvnow 
Tepixowas.”* 


+ Lhave kept ob yap écapx&On of the Greek, which suits the context much better 
than Schwartz's ob yap qv dpysepeds: and again in the third paragraph I retain 
capxwOjva with the Greek, where Schwartz gives évnv@pwmnxéva, 

t I have substituted peorreiay for Schwartz’s mpeoBeiay. 

§ I have substituted ovvairiov forthe peoirny of Schwartz : cf. airiov of the Greek. 
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ipeis ov, & érioxora, cis Eva Oedv rarépa Kai vidv Kal dyov mvedpa 
tpirov Barticare kata tHv Tov Kupiov yin Kal Thy hperépav év mvevpare 
duaragw. 

In the above text the words or sentences in heavy type are those 
which are now for the first time added on the Syriac evidence to the 
Greek as hitherto known. It is obvious that they completely change 
the doctrinal complexion of the whole passage, which instead of being 
orthodox becomes rather definitely Arian. Those who accept the 
argument of my former Note in /. 7. S., ‘The compiler an Arian’, will 
not see in this a feature which makes it more difficult to identify the 
author with the author of the Apostolic Constitutions, but rather 
the reverse. But in any case it is desirable to shew in some detail the 
close relationship which exists between the language and thought 
of both parts of this passage—of the parts common to the Greek and 
Syriac texts, and of the parts known only from the Syriac—with the 
language and thought of the Apostolic Constitutions and the pseudo- 
Ignatian letters. An asterisk distinguishes those words or phrases 
which are common to the Greek and Syriac texts of our passage. 

1. Cf. A.C. vii 41 (Funk 444. 15) Barri{opa eis Eva adyévvytov povov 
dAnOvov Oedv, and passim. 

*2. Cf. Ps.-Ign. Phil. 3 cls yap 6 évavOpwryjcas, ovre 6 rarip ovre 
6 mapaxAnros GAAG povov 6 vids. 

3. Cf. A.C. viii 5 (474. 2) 6 povos dyévvytos Kal dBacidevtos, viii 12 
(496. 19) Tov povov dyévynrov Kai dvapyov Kai 4Bacidevrov Kai dd€éo7orov. 

4. Cf. Ps.-Ign. Phil. 7 6 pyre yoy twos pyre eLovoia cixwv. Perhaps 
we ought to read «ixwy in our passage, rather than (with Schwartz) 
trroxeipios. yvwopn (= will) is also one of the words selected in Brightman 
Liturgies Eastern and Western p. xxiv as characteristic of the inter- 
polator of the Didascalia, A. C. books i-vi. 

5. Cf. A.C. vi 15 (337. 16) Beds . . . Xpurrds . . . mapaxAnTos, V 7 
(263. 10, 11), and Ps.-Ign. Philad. 4 els dyévvytos 6 Oeds Kai waryp, Kai 
els povoyeviys vids... Kal els & mapdxAnros: also Phil. 3 quoted above 
under 2. apdxAytos is a specially characteristic word throughout 
A.C.: Brightman of. cit. p. xxv. 

6. A.C. vii 22 (406. 6) rot é€XOdvros Xpioroi. 

7. Cf. A.C. viii 12 (506. 27) éoapxwOn 6 doapxos. 

*8. Cf. A.C. v 5 (245. 6) da tiv eis jas piravOpwriav iropeivas . . . 

*9. Cf. Ps.-Ign. Zradl. 10 éroinoe éavtd copa é .. . THs wapBévov, 
Phil. 3) yap copia wxodépnow éavti olkov, Kal éyevviOy ds dvOpwros 
++ pera Gwpatos ex THs tapfévov: Smyrn. 2. 

*to. Cf. A.C. viii 12 (506. 18) edddxyoev . . . 6 Sypeorpyds dvOpurov 
avOpuros yevérOar: vii 23 (408. 11, 12): Ps.-Ign. Hero 4 (I owe this 
reference to Schwartz) é« povys tis mapBévov . . . ds Snprovpys. 
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rr. Cf. A.C. viii 1 (464. 6) ovyywpyoe Geot cravpiv irépewev, and 
elsewhere. Ps.-Ign. Phil. 7 cravpd rpoonrdcbu . . . tivos cvyxwpy- 
TWavTos ; 

*12. Cf. A.C. viii 12 (506. 21) 7G Koopw KxarpArAagev Kal THs émKe- 
pévns opyns Tovs mavras nAevOépwoer. 

13. Cf. A.C. viii 46 (560. 30) rH pice dpyrepeds 5 povoyeris Xpurrds, 
and with dpyvepéws twos, ‘ high priest of any one’, 560. 23 rov rod rarpos 
dpxepéa. Ps.-Ign. Smyrn. 9 rov... pdvov tH pioe Tod watpds dpyxtepéa, 
Magn. 4. Brightman, p. xxv. 

14. A.C. v 7 (263. 9) éxi aidevria tod Oeod trav dAwv bs éotw adtod 
TaTyp. 

15. A.C. vii 25 (410. 17) ovvexipyoas tabeiv . .. edddxynoas Sogdoat : 
ii 24 (91. 23) cvvexupnoe rabeiv. 

*16. A.C. vii 36 (434. 2) ds 30 quads yéveow iréory. 

17. Ps.-Ign. Magn. 11 76 rdOos troordvr . . . kal oravpov iropeivavte 
kai dro8avovrTt Kai dvacraytt. 

18. The Holy Spirit as witness is a common thought in A. C., cf. 
Brightman, p. xxv: e.g. iii 17 (211. 22), vii 22 (406. 6), vili 5 (474. 12). 

19. A.C. vii 43 (448. 18) iayjxoov abrov yevéoOar év racr. 

*20. Ps.-Ign. Phil. 7 cravpd tpoondr\Goba tiv dvapxov. 

*a1. A.C. vi 26 (367. 13) dpvotvra: yap Kai ri Kata odpxa airod 
yévvnow, Tov oravpov érauryivovra. Ps.-Ign. Phil. 3 drav tus dpvira Tov 
oravpov: Hero 2. 

*22. A.C. vi § (309. 16) ds Geopayo. Ps.-Ign. Tradl. 11 rov cravpov 
dpvovpevot kai 76 wdOos éraroyuvopevor Kadvrrover THY lovdaiwy tapavopiay 
tev Geopaywy. 

23. A.C. vii 36 (434. 28) rov peoirny tov xpovoynriy Tov vopobérny Tov 
évaordcews airvov. For the compounds with ovv compare A.C. vii 43 
(450. 4) cveravpwhjva Kai cvvarobaveiv Kai ovvradivat Kal cvvavacrivat. 

24. A.C. vi 8 (319. 6) of 8& rpeis evavriovs dvdpxous . . . SogdLovew, 
vi 10 (323. 9) of 8 rpeis dvdpyous, of 8¢ Sv0 &yervyprous: in both contexts 
Simon is named or implied. Ps.-Ign. Phil. 2 «ls obv Geds Kai warp, 
kai ov Svo obde tpeis ... ovre obv TpEis TaTEpes OTE TpEis Viol obTE TpeEis 
mapaxdyrot. 

25. Quoted A. C. ii 6, vi 23: Ps.-Ign. Phil. 2, Ant. 2. 

*26. Ps.-Ign. Philad. 5 @v wai rd aitd ciAxvoay rovynpov Kai drarndov 
kali AaowAdvov mvedpa. 

*27. Ps.-Ign. Phil. 2 ovre cis va tpudvupov. 

*28. A.C. vi 26 (367. 13-16) dpvotvra: wal tiv Kara odpxa airod 
yéerrnow . .. 7 wdbos ddogotor ... tiv pd aidvwv abrod yévvnow Tepr- 
xérrovow. Ps,-Ign. Phil. 4 1d rdbos éraoyiverOa . . . Ti & mapbévov 
yévvnow mwepuxdrrew: ib, 5 ri wepixomreas Thy yévvnow; 

When these parallels are digested, there will remain I think no doubt 
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that the author of the whole passage was one who moved familiarly in 
the plane of the same ideas and phrases as the editor of the Con- 
stitutions and of the interpolated Ignatian epistles. Those who, with 
myself, believe that the same hand edited the pseudo-Clementine 
Constitutions and the pseudo-Ignatian epistles, will naturally attribute 
the same authorship to the passage which has been here under 
discussion. 


D. EGYPTIAN. 


Three forms of the Apostolic Canons are known which may be 
grouped together under this head. 

(9) The first of these to be printed was Tattam’s Afostolical Con- 
stitutions or Canons of the Apostles in Coptic, with an English transla- 
tion, London 1848. The work is what is otherwise known as the 
Clementine octateuch ; it is divided into seven or eight books, each book, 
from the 2nd to the 7th, bearing an alternative number from 3rd to 8th. 
The Canons of the Apostles form the last (seventh = eighth) book, 
under the title ‘The Seventh Book of the Canons of our Holy Fathers 
the Apostles by the hands of Clement, which is the end of the Eighth 
Book’. The numbering of the canons is not that of the Coptic text, 
but is borrowed by the editor from the ordinary Greek texts. The four 
canons 47-50 are omitted: the epilogue and doxology after can. 85 are 
present. The colophon explains that the whole work has been rendered 
into the dialect of Lower Egypt from the dialect of Upper Egypt : it is 
in fact no doubt a translation from the next item on our list. Tattam’s 
MS was acquired by the Royal Library at Berlin (Orient. Q 519). 

(10) Lagarde’s Sahidic text—printed on p. 209 of his Aegyftiaca 
(Géttingen, 1883), but without any translation into either Latin or 
German—is taken from a British Museum MS, Or. 1320, to which Light- 
foot was the first to call attention: the colophon gives the year 722 of 
Diocletian, i.e. A.D. 1006. The title implies in Greek something like 
kavoves ExxAnovactiKol Tov arooTéAwy of Sui KAjpevros: the epilogue and 
doxology are represented in full. The canons are 71 in number, partly 
because the numeration is independent of the ordinary Greek tradition of 
the text, partly because between the canon on the reception of heretical 
baptism or eucharist—ordinarily numbered 46, but in this MS 38—and 
the canon following—ordinarily numbered 51—the same group of four 
canons, 47-50, is omitted as in Tattam’s book. Of these four the first 
and the two last deal with baptism, the second with laymen and divorce. 

(11) Last of all mention may be made of an Ethiopic edition of the 
canons: Canones Apostolorum Aethiopice, ed. Winandus Fell, Leipzig 
1871. The title, epilogue, and doxology are all as in the Sahidic. The 
canons themselves are 56 in number: between the 33rd and 34th— 

VOL. XVI. Mm 
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which are identical with the 37th and 38th of the Sahidic—the same 
group of four canons drops out. At the end of the edition a Latin 
translation is given. 

These three Egyptian and Ethiopic documents do not really constitute 
more than one authority: even if the Ethiopic is not derived (as very 
likely it is) from our extant Sahidic, both derive no doubt from only 
a single source, whether that source was Greek or Syriac. And it is 
further to be noted that this Egyptian group omits not three canons but 
four: canon 48, on laymen and divorce, disappears equally with the 
three canons 47, 49, 50, on baptism. This does not look as though we 
had here an original text, expanded in our other witnesses by interpola- 
tion, but rather an abbreviated or mutilated text in which what has 
happened was simply that more has been struck out than was strictly 
necessary for the purpose of the abbreviator. 


The explanation offered by Schwartz of the differences between the 
different forms of text above enumerated is roughly as follows. He 
distinguishes four scholars as having been at work on the Apostolic 
Constitutions, the Apostolic Canons, and the pseudo-Ignatian letters. 
The eight books of the Constitutions (without the Canons) were 
published after the year 370—for the Christmas festival of December 25 
was not known in the East before that date—but not very long after, 
since the second writer, who composed the Apostolic Canons, knew the 
Constitutions and refers to them in the last of the Canons,' and he 
himsélf wrote long enough before the year 394 to be quoted as an 
authority in the synod held at Constantinople in October of that year : 
pe) xpivae mpds 7 éfs pnde wapa tprdv, pyreye wapa Sve, tov trevOuvov 
doxipaldpevov xabarpetrOar, GAA yap wAciovos cvvddov WHdw Kai THY Tis 
érapxias, Kabis Kai of droorodKol Kavdves Swpicavro: the reference in 
these phrases being clearly to Ap. Can. 74. A third writer emerges 
in the interpolator of the Ignatian letters, who wrote after the triumph 
of the Nicene cause in the East—between the years, I gather Schwartz 
to mean, 380 and 400. To a fourth writer again Schwartz attributes 
the three Apostolic canons on Baptism, numbered in the ordinary texts 
47, 49, 50, together with the disquisition AvdacxéoOw 5 Barrifopuevos in 
its original form, as now represented only in the Syriac texts: these 
additional canons were certainly in their present place in the collection 
before the Council of Chalcedon, possibly before the Council of Ephesus 
—on a later page (p. 15) Schwartz takes them even further back, ‘into 
the fifth century, if not into the fourth’. 

1 EbayyéAia réooapa, ws Kai év Trois mpohaBotow eiwopev [where the reference is to 
A.C. ii 57 (163.1) 7a ebayyéAia & ey MarOaios cai "Iwdvyns wapeddéuapev ipiv Kai oi 
ouvepyoi TlavAov mapmAngéres xarédeupay ipiv Aoveds kat Mdpxos]... wai ai Avarayal 
ipiv rots émoxdroas 3° Exod KAjpevros év dnd BiBrLos mpoomepavnpévat. 
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Schwartz seems to me to have succumbed to a temptation which is 
not rarely fatal to historical critics. Just as those who approach the 
history of the early Church from an ecclesiastical point of view tend to 
regard things centripetally and to overestimate the amount of unity or 
uniformity that existed beween different individuals or schools or 
generations, so those, who approach it from the critical point of view 
fall into the opposite danger and exaggerate every element of difference. 
Documents are resolved into component parts: one writer becomes 
several: divergences are magnified into irreconcilable enmities: emphasis 
on one aspect of things is treated as denial of every other or comple- 
mentary aspect. Schwartz is peculiarly liable to this fault: his pro- 
foundly anti-ecclesiastical bias combines with an extraordinary acuteness 
of critical power to produce a temper in which he sees as it were with 
the multiplying capacity of a pair of field-glasses the least indication of 
dogmatic difference, and quite similarly in literary problems leans to 
the solution which brings into play the largest number of contributors. 
For myself I believe that the pseudo-Clement of the Constitutions, the 
pseudo-Ignatius of the Epistles, and the author of all the Apostolic Canons 
are no more than one and the same person: and I think that Schwartz 
underestimates, if he does not rather entirely forget, the natural differences 
and changes which mark or may mark the work of the same scholar at 
different periods of his life. It is likely enough that even the eight 
books of the Constitutions were not brought into their present shape 
all at the same moment: and at the end of this paper I shall venture 
to submit the conjecture that the true explanation of the bewildering 
difference between our early authorities for the Canons is that the 
editor composed them and attached them to the Constitutions in two 
different forms, the one earlier and shorter, the other longer and later. 

It will be convenient here to insert the text of all the canons that 
refer to Baptism, and for the sake of completeness the one canon which 
breaks the series (no. 48) will be included. 

46. "Exioxorov } mpexBirepov aiperixav defapévous Bérricpa 7} Ovoiar, 
kabapeioOa. mpoordccope tis yap ocuvpdovyots Xpiotod mpds 
BeXiav, } ris pepis mioTe pera aricrov; 

47. "Emioxoros 7} mpeaBurepos tov kar’ dAnOeav exovra Bérrurpa tov 
dvwbev Barriocy, } Tov pepodrvopévov rapa Tav doeBav éav pH Barrion, 
kabaipeioOw ws yeAGv tov oravpdv Kai Tov Tod Kupiov Odvarov Kai 
duaxpivu iepéas Wevdiepewv. 

48. Ei tis Aaixds rhv éavtod yuvaixa éxBadov érépav Ad Bor 
dAXov drodeupevyy, abopilér bw. 

49. Et tis érioxoros } mpeoBirepos Kara ri Tov Kupiov diuaragw 
Barrioy cis marépa Kai vidv Kai dyvov rvedpa, GAAX # cis Tpeis dvapxous 
i) eis tpeis viots 4 els pets mapaxArrous, ddopilér bu. 

Mm 2 
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50. Ei rus érioxoros } mperButepos pH tpia Barriopara pods punrews 
ériredéon GAA tv Barturpa 7d cis Tov Odvarov Tod Kupiov diddpevov, xab- 
aipeioOw ov yap elev 6 Kupuos qyiv Els rov Odvarov pov Bamricare, d\AG 
TlopevOévres padnrevoare ravra ra eOvy, Barrilovres abrods eis 
Td dvopa Tod matpos Kal Tod viod cai rod dylov mvevparos. 

These canons are given in this order in all extant Greek and Latin 
authorities : the Verona Latin, in which as we have seen (p. 524) there is 
a lacuna after canon 47, implies the full text just as clearly as the other 
witnesses, since if 47 is retained there is no reason at all to suppose that 
49 or 50 were absent. Of the Syriac texts, one, and that probably the 
most important of them, also has all the disputed canons, though with 
small differences of order and number. The presumption is therefore 
rather strong on external grounds in favour of the genuineness of the 
ordinary text. What then are the reasons adduced by Schwartz in 
favour of the contrary conclusion ? 

1. A large number of the Oriental witnesses omit these canons— 
Syriac, Sahidic, and Ethiopic: the Syriac authorities for omission being 
as ancient as the seventh and eighth centuries. And the omission of 
genuine canons is less likely than the insertion of spurious ones. 

But it is doubtful how far these Eastern texts are independent of one 
another; and though omission may be in itself less likely than insertion, 
we have the parallel of the treatment of the last canon of Nicaea in the 
Latin texts—this canon, against kneeling at Eastertide, is absent from 
half a dozen of the oldest authorities—to warn us that omission becomes 
possible enough as soon as there is a motive for it. In the case in 
point the omission may possibly have been due to the attitude adopted 
in canon 47 towards heretical baptism. 

2. The 48th canon as it stands interrupts very strangely the sequence 
of the four canons dealing with Baptism—all of them addressed to 
bishops and presbyters—by a canon dealing with alien subject-matter 
and addressed to the laity. 

This is true enough; but if there is one thing more characteristic 
than another of the whole code of the 85 Apostolic Canons, it is their 
extraordinarily haphazard and unsystematic arrangement. It looks as 
if the author had simply jotted down from time to time, as each new 
thought struck him, an additional canon or group of canons, regardless 
of its logical place in the series. Take for instance canons 76-82: the 
first four of these deal with disqualifications for ordination ; the halt 
and maimed may become a bishop but not the blind or dumb, the 
demoniac may not become a cleric, the neophyte may not become 
a bishop: then comes canon 80, to the effect that bishop and presbyter 
may not undertake public offices, harking back to canon 7: but canon 81 
returns to the disqualifications for ordination, forbidding it to slaves 
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save after emancipation: and canon 82 once more returns to the subject 
of canon 80, the competing claims of the government service and of 
clerical duty. The parallel with canons 46-50 is sufficiently close. 

And against these arguments of Schwartz there are others to be set 
based on internal evidence, which converge to the same result as that 
to which on external evidence alone we should arrive. 

I have shewn how intimately intertwined the dogmatic passage 
AdackécOw 5 Barri{dpevos is in its whole texture with both the 
Apostolic Constitutions and the pseudo-Ignatian epistles. The same 
relation is to be found in the three disputed canons, and common 
authorship is again the obvious solution. With canon 47 compare 
the following from A.C. vi 15 (337. 10-25): Bawriopats évi dpxetoOar 
povy TO eis Tov TOU Kupiov Odvarov dedopévw . . . TO Tapa Tov dpéprrwv 
icpéwv Sedopévy eis TO Gvopa Tod warpds Kal Tod viod Kal Tod dylov 
mvevpatos pyre dé To rapa Tov doeBav dexrov ipiv eotw, pyre TO Tapa 
tav dciwv axvpovabw dia Sevtépov. as yap els 6 eds kal cfs 6 Xprords ai 
els 6 mapdxAnros [cf. can. 49]... od yap ciow éxeivor iepeis. . . ore piv 
ot Barribévres im’ airav pepinvrar GAA peworvopévor trdpxovow . . . 
dvacravpotow tov Kipuv . . . yeAaow ra Oeia. For canon 49 compare 
the parallel phrases about the Eucharist in A. C. viii 12 (510. 5) xara 
Thy avrod duaragw, and about Baptism, with a similar reference to 
Matt. xxviii 19, A.C. vii 22 (406. 2) ds 6 Kupuos duerdgaro jyiv: for the 
tpeis dvapxous see the references to A. C. and ps.-Ign. collected under 
no. 24 on p. 528 above. The matter is a little different with canon 50, 
since the Constitutions are stuffed full of allusions to baptism as 
‘baptism into the Lord’s death’, following Rom. vi 3: but the full 
baptismal formula of Matt. xxviii 19 is throughout implied and often 
expressed: A.C. iii 16 (211. 13), vi 15 (337. 12), vii 22 (406. 3), vii 40 
(444. 7), and the writer of the Constitutions, though his terminology is 
that of a school which laid stress on this aspect of baptism and pre- 
pared the way for the substitution of a baptism ‘into the Lord’s death’ 
as the actual formula,’ certainly did not contemplate such a substitution 


' A.C. ii 7 (43. 15), iii 17 (211. 18), v 7 (263.9), V 16 (285. 22), vi 15 (337-17), vi 
23 (361. 8), vii 22 (406. 22), vii 25 (412.6), viii8 (484.1). Ps.-Ign. Phil.1. Of all 
these passages there is only one which even seems to suggest that baptism into the 
Lord’s death had anything to do with the formula, A.C. v 7, but there, too, the 
Trinitarian formula is obviously implied, and an explanation of it is given on 
the lines of the writer’s theology, panreioa mavra ra vn wat Banrica els rov 
abrov Odvarov émi aidevtia Tod Oeod Tay bAwv, bs tor adbTod marHp, Kal paprupia 
nvevparos, bs éorw mapaKAnrTos, 

? This became a practice of the extreme Arians: Conc. Constant. can. 7 (a. D. 
382) Evvoymavods rovs els play xarddvow Banrouévovs: Philostorgius H. E. 
x éBanri{ov of wept Etvdpuov ove els rpeis karadices GAd’ els piav, els Tov Odvarov Tov 
Kupiov Banri{ovres, dv dnaf pev GAX’ obxi Bis h tpis imtp Hyadv dvedéfaro : Socrates 
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himself, and could quite honestly condemn it. It should be noted 
also how fond he is of the use of wvéw and pvyors in connexion with 
baptism." 

Nor is this dependence upon the Constitutions anything peculiar 
to the three suspect canons and the dogmatic passage which is bound 
up with them. With the canons of Antioch and the canons of Laodicea 
the Constitutions form a third main source of the Apostolic Canons. 
The following canons appear to depend directly on the Constitutions :— 


can, I A. C, iii 20 (217. 12), viii 27 (530. 2).? 
can. 8 A.C. v 17 (287. 10-15). 


can.17 A.C. vi 17 (339. 29-341. 2). 

can. 18 A.C. vi 17 (341. 7-9). 

can. 26 A.C. vi 17 (341. 3-7). 

can. 334 A.C. vii 28 (414. 15, 16: 416. 4, 5). 

can. 51 A.C. vi 10 (323. 10, 11), vi 11 (325. 21-24). 

can.52 A.C, ii 24 (91. 14-16), ii 13 (51. 5-7). 

can. 53 A.C. v 18 (289. 10-12), v 19 sien 13), V 20 (301. 3-5). 
can.60 A.C. vi 16 (339. 12-14). 

can. 64° A.C. v 20 (301. 1,2), Vv 14 fate. : 2, 3), Vii 23 (408. 7-10). 
can.65 A.C. ii 61 (175. 26). 


can.69 A.C. v 13 (271. 1), Lent fast; v 20 (299. 20), vii 23 
(408. 3), Wednesday and Friday fast. 
can. 79 A.C. viii 32 (534. 20-22). 


In some of these instances the resemblance is so close that the parallel 
text in the Constitutions is of decisive weight in estimating the proba- 
bilities of one or another ‘ varia lectio’ in the text of the Canons. Thus 
in canon 26 the evidence is divided between rév cis xAjpov rapeAOdvrwv 
and rév eis KAjpov mpooeAOdvtwy and tiv cis KAjpov mpoeAOdvrwv: and 
the MSS are similarly divided in the source from which the. canon is 
derived: but both in vi 17 and in the canon the best MSS agree on 
T évrwv. Or again in canon 64 the Greek MSS (except Vat. gr. 
1506) read Aj rod évds povov, but the Verona Latin ‘excepto uno’: 
and we find that the latter reading is demonstrated to be correct by its 
agreement with the ‘source’ in A. C. v 20 wav odBBarov dvev rod évés. 

But further the phraseology of the Canons is the phraseology of the 
H. E, v 24, some Eunomians 70 Banriopa mapexapagay’ ob yap els tiv Tpidda GAdX’ els 
tov Xporod Bamrifova Oavaror. 

1 In the sixth, seventh, and eighth books of A.C.: vi 15 (337.22, 24), vii 22 
(406. 22), vii 25 (412. 10), vii 39 (440.12), vii 42 (448.12), viii 6 (478. 27, 480. 19), 
viii 8 (484.1, 9), viii 15 (520. 3), viii 34 (542.11). 

? Note that the 5th canon of Nicaea is not the source, for it speaks of three 
bishops, whereas both Constitutions and Canons speak of ‘two or three’. 

§ The older editions give canons 64-66 in wrong order, 65, 66, 64. 
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Constitutions, even where we cannot say that a particular passage of 
the one depends directly on a particular passage of the other. With 
‘the language of cann. 9, 51, 63, Ei rus éxioxoros } mpeaBurepos 4 Sudxovos 
} [GAws| & rod xaraddyou rod ieparixod compare A. C. iii 15 (209. 3) 
pire obv éxiocKxoTos pyre mpeaBurepos pyre Sidxovos pyre dAAos Tis éx TOD 
xataAvyou tov ieparixod. With canon 20 KAnpixds éyyvas didovds xaba- 
peioOw compare A. C. ii 6 (39. 11) éorw dé b éxioxomos . . . iy eyyvmpevos 
twa, With canon 22 atrodpovevris yap éorw cf, A.C. viii 2 (468. 16) 
kai Kaiddas iorepov abrodovevriys éavrod yéyovey. With canon 29 ds 
Sipwv 6 payos im’ évod Ilérpov cf. A.C. iv 7 (227. 28) dAAa Kal Sipov 
6 payos uot Teérpw xai “Iwdvvy. With canon 30 Koopixois dpxovar 
cf. A. C. ii 45 (141. 3) xoopixois dpxovras, Vi 10 (325. 2) Tos Koopuxors 
dpxovras. Of canon 37 the main structure is derived from Antioch 
can. 20; but several phrases are independent of the Antiochene canon, 
and with ra déypara ris edoeBeias compare A.C. iii 5 (189. 23) ra ris 
eioeBeias Séypara, with dytiAoyias Siadvérwoav A.C. ii 45 (141. 6) ras 
dyriAoyias Suadtoa. So in the next canon the Antiochene model has 
Tav THS éxxAyoias Tpaypatwv, but the copy THv éexxAnowoTiKay TpaypaTur, 
and éxxAyoverixds is a favourite word of the Constitutions: cf. A.C. 
ii 35 (121. 14) Svomyriy trav éxxAnowotuKov mpaypatrov. And quite 
similarly in canon 40 ra xvpuaxd is substituted for the Antiochene 
7a Suadtpovra tH exxdyoia: cf. A.C. ii 25 (93. 17) Tots Kupiaxois 
xexpyjoOw and (95. 2) xpwpevor éx tov kypaxav. In canon 61 use is made 
of a word darnyopevpévys (mpagews) of which the editor of the Constitu- 
tions is very fond in this sort of connexion, e. g. iv 7 (227. 24) éxarepa 
yap Tots vopos drnyopevtat: i 3 (13. 2) éretrep Kal 6 vopos dmayopeve is 
very like canon 63 rodro yap 6 vopos dmeirev. With canon 73 zapa- 
vopov yap compare the similar turns in which the same word is employed 
in A.C. ii 49 (145. 26) wapavopov yap Td towiroy, iii g (201.1) émurgadés 
yap, paddAov 5& rapavopov kai doeBés: ps.-Ign. Magn. 7 ro yap rowidrov 
mapavopov. And with the last words of can, 81 xara tiv Kypiaxiy mapa- 
xéXevow compare the last words of a sentence in A.C. ii 44 (139. 12) 
Kata THY Kupiaxiy Béow. 

Last of the passages belonging to the Canons comes the final 
. epilogue and doxology (see p. 523 above). When the relation between 
this and the Constitutions is established by the same method of 
argument as that employed up to this point, we shall have brought 
every part of the document before us into line. 

I. Tadta wept kavévew dpiv SiatetdxOw wap hpav. A.C. viii 15 (520. 
28) raira epi tis pvotixns Aatpeias diatacadpeba Hels oimdrdoroAa 
ipiv. 

2. & éwioxoma. So in A.C. ii 54 (153. 34), iv 2 (219. 17), vi I 
(303. 3). ' 
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3- eppévovres [sc. trois xavoow]. A.C. viii 46 (556. 11) éupévew 
TH Taker TH SoOac7. 

4. Oeds & pdvos dyévyntos. A.C. vii 41 (444. 15) «is Eva dyévvyrov 
povov dAnOwov Oedv: vill 5 (474. 1) 6 Ocds 6 ravroxpatup 5 povos dyévvyrtos 
kal GBaairevtos: viii 6 (480. 5) TO povw dyevvyrw Od. 

5. Tav Show Sd Xprotod wonrys. A.C. viii 37 (544. 18) 6 Trav SAW 
mrountns bua Xpurrov kai xndepwv. 

6. d&rpéwrous dpéumrous dveyxAjrous. A.C. viii 5 (476. 11), viii 11 
(492. 18), viii 12 (514. 6), viii 18 (524. 7), viii 41 (552. 16): a favourite 
tag of the Constitutions. 

7. watagidice: tis aiwviou Lwijs. A.C. viii 9 (486. 12-14) xaragwbdow 
. +» THxwow THS alwviov Cwis. 

8. Sa ris pecrreias. A.C. vili 13 (514. 16) dua ris peorreias Tod 
Xpucrov airov. 

Q. 700 Hyamwnpévou waibds adrod “1. X. A.C. viii 5 (474. 23) 7O Hyarn- 
pévy cov madi “I. X. 

10. 1. X. tod Ged Kal owrijpos hav. A.C. viii t (460. 4) rod Oeod Kai 
curtnpos ypov I. X. 

11. 80 of 4 Séga adta. .. dv dyiw mvedpare 1G wapaxdjtw. A.C. viii 
73 (546. 11), corrected in accordance with cod. Vat. 1506 (Funk’s @), 
bo ob woe Kai » ewdgwos dpeiderac mpookivnos ... &v mveipats ayiw To 
tapakdyty eis Tovs ai@vas. 

12. To él wdvtwv Ged wai watpi. A.C.i8 (21. 18) rod 8& Xpwrrod 
xehady 5 eri mdvrwv Oeds cai warp abrod: iii 17 (213. 1) waryp 6 émi 
mavrwv Oeds: vi 26 (369. 2). Ps.-Ign. Zars. 2 of d€, Ore abrés éotw 6 eri 
mdavrwv Geds: Phil. 7. 

The process of argument has been long and perhaps tedious: but it 
leads to a clear result. All parts and portions of the Apostolic Canons, 
including the doubtful canons and the two epilogues—both that attached 
in some authorities to canon 50 and that attached to canon 85—shew 
everywhere the same intimate relation with the style and language of 
the Constitutions and, where opportunity of comparison offers itself, 
of the pseudo-Ignatian letters. The whole body of this literature comes 
from the same workshop, if not (as I myself prefer to believe) from the 
same pen. 

But how then can we explain the presence in the middle of the series 
of the 85 canons of the lengthy doctrinal disquisition which follows the 
group of canons on Baptism? There is no question that it is out of 
place where it stands: it breaks into the continuous series of canons, 
while itself partaking rather of the nature of a summary and conclusion. 
I cannot see that Dr Schwartz has really made any attempt to solve the 
literary problem : for it is no solution to say that it, together with the 
three canons which go with it, ‘was added in the margin and found its 
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way into the series of canons’. There is room for a solution which 
will explain the breach of continuity and at the same time preserve the 
unity of authorship. 

I venture to propose the view that the writer or editor of the Canons 
(that is, as I think, the editor of the whole book of the Constitutions) 
drew up the series of canons in two recensions—first a series of 50, 
closed with the passage AvdacxéoOw pévro, and later on a larger series 
of 85, closed with the epilogue and doxology Taira epi xavovwv. 
Whether in the later recension the passage AvdacxéoOw was retained or 
omitted, I should not like to say : if this recension was posterior to the 
accession of Theodosius and triumph of the Nicene cause, it is possible 
that the author thought it wise to suppress a profession of faith so highly 
Arian, particularly as it occupied a position as the conclusion of the 
whole work where it could hardly escape attention. 

Now too for the first time the riddle of the version of Dionysius 
Exiguus is explained. Why should Dionysius have translated only fifty 
of the canons, if he had more in hishands? His preface refers expressly 
to people who refused to admit the authority of these canons, but 
he speaks throughout as though he was producing a complete transla- 
tion.’ Prof. Schwartz indeed considers that he has himself cleared up 
the difficulty: Dionysius found the passage Avdacxéo6w in his Greek 
MS and broke off the work of translation, because the colour of the 
passage was too obviously heretical. We should all agree that Dionysius 
would hardly have served up to the pope a faithful version of AidacxérOw 
in its genuine form as a work of the holy apostles. But nothing would 
have been simpler than just to omit the passage, which after all was in 
no sense a ‘canon’, and go on to translate the rest of the series. That 
Dionysius should have rendered into Latin the canons rejecting heretical 
baptism—which baptism the Roman Church, as we know, accepted 
—shews that he was an honest workman: and when he says that he 
translated ‘the canons’ of the apostles, I entertain no doubt that he 
translated the whole series that lay before him. Doubtless the epilogue 
Aidacxéobw was also before him, and it is certain that he omitted it: 
but he did exactly the same with regard to non-canonical material for 
the remaining councils. No Latin canonical collection is so rigid in its 
limitation of its subject-matter: no other one for instance omits, as 
Dionysius does, the Nicene Creed. Even if the orthodox recast 

1 Preface to his second edition (Maassen, p. 961) ‘In principio itaque canones qui 
dicuntur apostolorum de graeco transtulimus, quibus quia plurimi consensum non 
praebuere facilem, hoc ipsum vestram noluimus ignorare Sanctitatem’: preface to 
his third edition (7b. p. 965) ‘Canones autem qui dicuntur apostolorum, et Serdi- 
censis concilii atque Africanae provinciae, quos non admisit universitas, ego quoque 


in hoc opere praetermisi, quia . . . et hos in illa prima digessi translatione, et vestra 
Paternitas auctoritatem qua tenentur ecclesiae orientales quaesivit agnoscere.’ 
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of AdacxécOw that we meet in John Scholasticus had lain before 
Dionysius (and it is possible that it did), we may be quite sure that 
it would have been excluded from his Latin version of the Greek Canon 
Law. 

But I cannot close this paper without expressing once more my sense 
of the debt under which all students of the subject lie towards 
Prof. Schwartz for the very remarkable essay, one part of which it has 
fallen to my lot in this paper to criticize. One may agree with Schwartz, 
or one may disagree with him; but one can never neglect him. It is 
safe to say of any work of his that it is not written at second-hand, but 
that it is original, in the best sense of the word, from beginning to end. 


C. H. TuRNER. 


UN TEXTE PEU REMARQUE DE SAINT AUGUSTIN 
SUR LE CANON DE LA MESSE. 


QUE peut-on savoir du contenu du canon de la messe en Afrique 
au temps de saint Augustin? J’ai touché a cette question dans mon 
livre Z’Lucharistie (1913) pp. 430-433. Sans avoir connu le travail de 
W. C. Bishop, ‘The African Rite’, publié par le Journal of Theological 
Studies t. xiii (1912) pp. 250-277, j’avais cité les mémes textes d’Augustin 
que cite M. Bishop et qui jettent quelque lumiére sur le point a éclaircir’ : 
De Trinitate iii 21 ; Epistula cxlix 16; Sermo ccxxvii ; Sermo inedit. 
vi 3. J’avais cité ailleurs (p. 425) le Sermo cclxxii, que cite M. Bishop, 
mais qui a moins directement trait au canon. De ces divers textes 
d’Augustin le plus explicite est celui du Sermo inedit. vi 3. Augustin 
y dessine les grandes lignes de l’anaphore africaine: d’abord la salutation 
Dominus vobiscum, \e Sursum cor| da], et le Domino Deo nostro gratias 
agamus. A \a fin, la ‘dominica oratio’ pour cléturer l’action, les ‘acta’, 
comme s’exprime Augustin. Entre ces préludes et le Pater se place la 
pritre consécratoire, qu’Augustin rappelle en termes imprécis, parce qu’il 
adresse le sermon & des catéchuménes : 


Et inde iam (supp/eer: sequuntur) quae aguntur in precibus sanctis, 
quas audituri estis, ut accedente verbo fiat corpus et sanguis Christi. 
Nam tolle verbum, panis est et vinum. Adde verbum, et iam aliud 
est. Et ipsum aliud quid est? Corpus Christi et sanguis Christi. 

* Rapprochez Dom Cabrol, article ‘ Afrique’ (Liturgie postnicéenne), du Dictionn. 


d arch, chr. et de liturgie t. i (1907) pp. 635-636. F. Mone Lateinische und griechische 
Messen (1890) pp. 90-101. 
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Tolle ergo verbum, panis est et vinum. Adde verbum, et fiet sacra- 
mentum. Ad hoc dicitis: Amen... Deinde dicitur dominica oratio... 


Dans ce texte, on relévera l’expression aguntur, qui peut avoir une 
valeur, si, comme il est probable, elle répond au mot liturgique agenda 
synonyme africain de messe.’ On relévera l’expression guae aguntur in 
precibus sanctis, entendant par preces sanctae le contenu méme du canon, 
la pritre eucharistique ou consécratoire. Preces sanctae quas audituri 
estis: les catéchuménes auxquels s’adresse Augustin n’ont jamais encore 
entendu ces priéres saintes, puisqu’ils n’assistent pas aux saints mystéres ; 
mais un jour viendra oi ils les entendront, et ils les entendront parce que 
bien évidemment elles sont prononcées 4 haute et intelligible voix, tout 
comme le Dominus vobiscum ou le Sursum corda, Vusage n’étant pas 
encore que l’officiant les prononce dans le secret.’ Adde verbum, accedente 
verbo, une parole efficace est prononcée, qui fait du pain le corps et du 
vin le sang du Christ. Qu’est ce verbum tout-puissant ? 

Augustin ne le dit pas. Mais au sujet du baptéme Augustin a écrit: 
‘Sanctitas sacramenti verbis euangelicis consecrata’ (De dapt. contra 
Donat. iii 19 ; cf. iv 16 et v 27). On peut conjecturer que la sanctifica- 
tion du pain et du vin est opérée pareillement par le prononcé de paroles 
évangéliques, et ces paroles ne sauraient étre que celles de. !’institution 
de la céne. Cependant, ce silence d’Augustin ne laissait pas d’étre 
embarrassant, encore qu’il s’expliquat au mieux par la régle que s’impose 
Augustin de ne pas découvrir les saints mystéres aux catéchuménes. 

Un texte d’Augustin n’a pas été remarqué qui nous apporte le mot 
de cette énigme. Ce texte se trouve dans le Contra ditteras Petiliani, 
c’est-a-dire dans un traité qui date de lan 400 environ. Petilianus, 
évéque donatiste de Cirta, a écrit une grande lettre & ses ouailles contre 
le catholicisme. Il nie la validité du baptéme catholique, il nie par 
surcroit le sacerdoce catholique. I] argumente a fari, il demande: 
Est-ce que la justice est rendue par un homme qui n’est pas magistrat 
municipal? ‘ Vumqguid ius dicit, qui non est curiae magistratus ?” (ii 66). 
Et de méme celui-la est-il sacerdos, qui, sachant de mémoire les formules 
sacerdotales, les prononce d’une bouche sacrilége *? 


Aut si quisquam carmina sacerdotis memoriter teneat, numquid inde 
sacerdos est, quod ore sacrilego carmen publicat sacerdotis (ii 68, éd. 
Petschenig, p. 58)? 


1 Concil. Carthaginen. ii (c. 387-390), can. 9: ‘. .. presbyteri qui... in domiciliis 
agant agendam. . . . Quisquis presbyter... agendam . . . voluerit celebrare. .. .’ 

? Sur usage de prononcer en secret le canon de la messe, usage attesté pour la 
premiére fois par l’Ovdo Romanus ii, voyez Thalhofer-Eisenhofer, Handbuch der 
kathol. Liturgik (1912) t. ii p. 139. 

* Rapprochez Plin, Epistul. ad Traian. 13 (éd. Kukula, p. 271) ‘... ut iure 
sacerdotii precari deos pro te publice possim, quos nunc precor pietate privata.’ 
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Petilianus suppose un personnage qui sait par cceur les formules 
liturgiques et que l’on croit sacerdos parce qu’il les prononce. Remarquez 
l’'ambiguité voulue des termes dont se sert Petilianus. Sacerdos peut s’en- 
tendre d’un évéque, mais aussi bien d’un prétre paien, encore que en 400 
il ne dit plus se rencontrer couramment de sacerdoces paiens en exercice.' 
Carmen sacerdotis n’est pas un terme chrétien. Au contraire, carmen 
est le terme qui s'impose pour désigner les formules sacrées dont se 
servaient les sacerdoces paiens dans les cérémonies du culte paien.’ 
On sait d’ailleurs combien la liturgie du paganisme romain tenait 
a Texacte récitation des formules sacerdotales: ‘Quia generis certi 
hostias certis ius est consecrare numinibus certague et supplicamenta 
praestari’, a dit Arnobe (Adz. nat. vii 21). On pourrait donc croire 
que Petilianus a voulu tirer sa comparaison de ce qui se passe dans le 
culte paien. Mais cette interprétation a contre elle la maniére dont 
Augustin a ici-méme compris Petilianus: pour Augustin, il n’y a pas de 
doute que Petilianus a voulu parler du culte catholique. Et on réalise 
bien, en effet, Petilianus parlant de la messe catholique comme d’une céré- 
monie paienne, puisque, pour un Donatiste, tout Catholique, fat-il évéque, 
est un paien.‘ Petilianus aura donc choisi méchamment les termes les 
plus exactement paiens pour décrire la messe catholique: carmen et 
carmina sacerdotis sont des termes qui désigneront les preces sanctae de 
la messe. La preuve en est bien que le personnage qui les usurpe ne 
le fait pas sans sacrilege, ‘ ore sacrilego carmen publicat sacerdotis’.° 

Ainsi, voici désignée la célébration des saints mystéres: une pritre 
sacerdotale, carmen, récitée par coeur, memoriter, ce qui suppose que le 
texte en est fixé, invariable, récité & haute et intelligible voix, carmen 
publicat sacerdotis. 


* Augustin. Contra epistulam Parmeniani i, ig (éd. Petschenig, p. 39) ‘ Inhiberi 
etiam sacrificia sub terrore capitali ’. 

® Macrob, Saturnal. ix, 6-8 (éd. Eyssenhardt, p. 187) ‘Nam repperi in libro 
quinto rerum reconditarum Sammonici Sereni utrumque carmen, quod ille se in 
cuiusdam Furii vetustissimo libro repperisse professus est. Est autem carmen 
huius modi, quo di evocantur, cum oppugnatione civitas cingitur: Si deus, si dea 
est...’ Cf. G. Wissowa Religion und Kultus der Rimer (1902) p. 32, qui renvoie 
lui-méme a la dissertation de R. Peter, De Romanorum precationum carminibus, 
parue dans les Commentationes philol. in honorem A. Reifferscheidti (1884). 

8 Cf. Arnob, ibid. iv (éd. Reifferscheid, p. 166) ‘Si in caerimoniis vestris ... 
per imprudentiae lapsum aut in verbo quispiam aut simpuvio deerrarit...’ Le 
simpuvium est la coupe de libation. 

* Augustin, De baptismo contra Donatistas ii 10 (éd. Petschenig, p. 185). Cf. 
Optat. iii 11 (éd. Ziwsa, p. 98) ‘. . . unicuique audetis dicere : Gai Sei, Gaia Seia, 
adhuc paganus es aut pagana.’ 

5 Le sacrilége consiste & usurper le carmen sacerdotis quand on n'est pas sacerdos. 
Le mot publicat s’entend de l’action de ‘far sapere a tutti, rivelare’, comme traduit 
Forcellini, s.v. 
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Il reste 4 savoir ce que contient ce carmen, Augustin en répondant 
& Petilianus va enfin nous le dire. II lui répond, en effet : 


Et tamen, ut eo quoque simili utar quod ipse posuisti, si audias ab 
aliquo vel profano precem sacerdotis verbis et mysteriis euangelicis 
conformatam, numquid potes ei dicere: ‘Non est vera’, quamvis ipse 
non solum verus non sit, sed etiam nullus sacerdos sit?... Cur nos, 
apud quemlibet invenerimus quod Christi est et verum est, etiamsi ille 
apud quem invenitur perversus et fallax est, non discernimus vitium 
quod homo habet et veritatem quam non suam sed Dei habet, et 
dicimus: ‘Sacramentum hoc verum est’? (ii 69, p. 59.) 


Augustin raisonne ainsi: Je me servirai du cas que tu as imaginé, 
je supposerai que tu entends la precem sacerdotis prononcée par quel- 
qu’un qui n’est point sacerdos, qui est dans ce sens un profane. Pourras- 
tu dire 4 ce profane que la pritre qu’il prononce n’est pas la pritre 
sacerdotale authentique, alors qu'elle lest? Ce profane n’est pas un 
verus sacerdos, il est méme nullus sacerdos, mais la pritre sacerdotale 
n’en sera-t-elle pas authentique pour cela? I] est un pervers qui veut 
nous tromper, d’accord; mais nous devons distinguer le mensonge de 
cet homme et la vérité de Dieu, et nous devons dire: Les paroles 
sacramentelles qu’il prononce sont authentiques. 

Il suit de 14 que la pritre sacerdotale n’est pas une priére laissée 
4 Yimprovisation du célébrant, c’est une priére reconnaissable, donc 
invariable, comme le carmen sacerdotis que Petilianus supposait su par 
coeur, memoriter. Ce que Petilianus appelait carmen sacerdotis, Augustin 
Yappelle precem sacerdotis. Cette pritre sacerdotale est qualifi¢e par 
Augustin ‘precem sacerdotis verbis et mysteriis euangelicis conformatam’. 
Nous entendrons qu’elle est conforme aux paroles et aux gestes évan- 
géliques, elle est une reproduction, une répétition, des paroles et des 
gestes de la céne.’’ Nous entendrons par gestes le denedixit, le fregit. 
de la céne; par paroles, les paroles de |’institution. Voila pourquoi 
Augustin peut dire que, 1&4 ot nous retrouvons la ‘frecem sacerdotis’, 
nous retrouvons ‘ guod Christi est’ et ‘veritatem Dei’. 

On voit aussit6t l’exacte correspondance du langage d’Augustin et 
du langage de saint Ambroise, car Ambroise, parlant de la consécration, 
disait: ‘. .. verba ipsa Domini Salvatoris operantur’. 11 Yappelait 
‘ benedictionem verborum caelestium’.? Augustin et Ambroise ont en vue 
un méme type de priére. 

PIERRE BaTIFFOL. 


? Rapprochez Contra litt. Petiliani ii 11 (p. 29) ‘... pessimo capiti conformemur’, 
avec le sens de ‘similem reddere, aptare, cum dativo vel ad.’ Thesaurus linguae 
latinae t. iv (1906) p. 249. 

2 Eucharistie pp. 336-337. 
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THE ORDINATION PRAYER FOR A PRESBYTER 
IN THE CHURCH ORDER OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


THe admirable paper which Dr Frere contributed to the April 
number of the JourNAL has strengthened the reasons for referring to 
Hippolytus the authorship of the earliest Ordinal known to us— 
a brief tract which has come down to us in the original Greek only in 
the altered and barely recognizable form into which the compiler of the 
Apostolic Constitutions worked up his ancient material, but in other 
languages has been preserved with a good deal more fidelity. For the 
purpose of the present note, however, it is indifferent whether the docu- 
ment is really, as I myself now believe, traceable to Hippolytus, or whether 
the true author is unknown. It is enough to say that the treatise was 
certainly written in Greek, and certainly written at some time within the 
third century. 

Of the texts which have preserved the document in translations, the 
most valuable is undoubtedly the Latin palimpsest, no. Lv among 
the MSS of the great Chapter Library at Verona, the under writing 
of which, attributed to the beginning of the sixth century, was de- 
ciphered by E. Hauler and published by him in 1g00.' Next in 
importance appears to be the Ethiopic, published in Mr Horner's 
Statutes of the Apostles (London 1904) pp. 138-147: and this has the 
advantage of completeness, whereas the Latin unfortunately breaks off 
near the end of the ordination of deacons, so that the sections on 
confessors, widows, and the minor orders are entirely absent. But 
this defect again is of no moment for my immediate purpose, which is 
concerned only with the ordination prayers for bishop and presbyter. 

Those who attribute any great authority to the so-called Canons of 
Hippolytus are naturally much impressed with the statement made 
in them that ‘the bishop’s prayer shall be said over him ?* entire, except 
the name “ bishop” only. The bishop is in all respects the equivalent 
of the presbyter except in regard to the throne and ordination, because 
[the presbyter | was not given authority to ordain’. But these Canons 
are a very secondary authority, a version of a version, not only late in 
their present Arabic dress but also certainly not earlier than the fourth 
century in their substance. They represent Hippolytus at one stage at 
least further from the original than the Latin and Ethiopic, which are 


1 Didascaliae Apostolorum fragmenta Veronensia Latina: accedunt canonum qui 
dicuntur Apostolorum et Aegyptiorum reliquiae. Primum edidit E. Hauler, 
(Lipsiae 1900.) Our tract commences on p. Io!. 

? That is, over the candidate for ordination to the presbyterate. 
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independent renderings of the same third-century original. 


543 
And if we 


turn to their evidence, we shall see at once that what they say is some- 
thing quite different from the ‘ Canons of Hippolytus ’, but yet something 
which might easily be misunderstood as the compiler of the Canons has 


misunderstood it. 


Latin (Hauler, p. 108) 
et dicat secundum ea quae 
praedicta sunt, sicut praediximus 
super episcopum, orans et dicens 
Deus et pater domini nostri 
Iesu Christi respice super 
servum tuum istum... 


Ethiopic (Horner, p. 143) 
and [they] shall pray over him ; 
in the form which we said before 
he shall pray, saying 
My God, the Father of our 
Lord and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, look down upon this 





thy servant... 


Now both these authorities agree in representing an original Greek 
which gave two, on the surface, contradictory directions—namely to do 
as before directed in the case of a bishop, and also to say a prayer 
which is not the prayer directed to be said for a bishop at all. Little 
wonder that the Canons of Hippolytus selected out of two apparently 
inconsistent directions the first and simpler, and dropped the other 
entirely. But if we look a little closer, we shall perhaps find reason 
to think that the two directions are not as inconsistent as they seem. 

The true solution of the problem had presented itself to me before 
I lit upon the parallel which I am now going to adduce : but it seems to 
me quite illuminating, and I think therefore that it will smoothe the way 
for my argument if I put it before my readers at once. In the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, as just re-edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society by my 
colleague Mr H. A. Wilson, there is a long prayer for the consecration 
of a bishop at the outset of the collection (p. 5), and at the end of the 
original collection (as sent to Charles the Great by Pope Hadrian) 
there is a prayer for the ordination of a pope (p. 143). But the latter 
consists of only half a dozen lines, because ¢he greater part of the earlier 
prayer ts to be repeated without alteration, and only at certain points in 
the second half of the prayer does a change in the language become 
necessary: and it is only for these few clauses that additional or 
alternative forms are given when the ordinand is being consecrated 
to the see of Rome. The rubric in fact runs ‘Oratio ad pontificem 
ordinandum: quae addi debeat in consecratione cuius initium est 
Deus honorum omnium, ad locum et idcirco huic famulo tuo’. 
I print the two prayers in such way as to shew both the part that is 
common and the parts that are separate. 


Deus honorum omnium, Deus omnium dignitatum, quae 
gloriae tuae sacratis famulantur ordinibus ; Deus qui Moysen 
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famulum tuum secreti familiaris affatu, inter cetera caelestis 
documenta culturae, de habitu quoque indumenti sacerdotalis 
instituens electum Aaron mystico amictu vestiri inter sacra 
iussisti, ut intelligentiae sensum de exemplis priorum caperet 
secutura posteritas, ne eruditio doctrinae tuae ulli deesset 
aetati, cum et apud veteres reverentiam ipsa significationum 
species obtineret et apud nos certiora essent experimenta 
rerum quam aenigmata figurarum. illius namque sacerdotii 
anterioris habitus nostrae mentis ornatus est, et pontificalem 
gloriam non iam nobis honor commendat vestium sed splendor 
animarum ; quia et illa quae tunc carnalibus blandiebantur 
obtutibus, ea potius quae in ipsis erant intelligenda poscebant. 
et idcirco huic 


famulo tuo quem ad summi famulo tuo quem apostolicae se- 
dis praesulem et primatum omnium 
qui in orbe terrarum sunt sacer- 
dotum ac universalis ecclesiae tuae 
doctorem dedisti et ad summi 
sacerdotii ministerium elegisti, hanc quaesumus Domine 
gratiam largiaris, ut quicquid illa velamina in fulgore auri, 
in nitore gemmarum, in multimodi operis varietate signabant, 
hoc in eius moribus actibusque clarescat. comple in sacer- 
dote tuo mysterii tui summam, et ornamentis totius glorifica- 
tionis instructum caelestis unguenti flore sanctifica. hoc Domine 
copiose in eius caput influat, hoc in oris subiecta decurrat, hoc 
in totius corporis extrema descendat, ut tui Spiritus virtus et 
interiora eius repleat et exteriora circumtegat. abundet in eo 
constantia fidei, puritas dilectionis, sinceritas pacis. tribuas 
ei cathedram episcopalem ei cathedram pontificalem 
ad regendam ecclesiam tuam et plebem universam. sis ei 
auctoritas, sis ei firmitas, sis potestas. multiplices super eum 
benedictionem et gratiam tuam, ut ad exorandam misericor- 
diam tuam tuo munere semper idoneus, tua gratia possit esse 
devotus. Per Dominum. 


The explanation of the rubric in the Zider of Hippolytus is sub- 
stantially the same as the explanation of the rubric in the Lider of 
Gregory: in both the second prayer is on the model of the first, and the 
earlier portion is identical. Since, however, pope and bishop are more 
nearly one in character than bishop and presbyter, there is naturally 
more variation between the two prayers of Hippolytus than between 
the two prayers of Gregory. But there is this in common between the 
two cases that the whole of the opening is left unchanged, and that 
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change begins at the mention of ‘this thy servant’. I now print the 


prayers in Hippolytus after the same method that I have just followed 
for the prayers of St Gregory. 


‘O Geds' ai warhp Tod Kupiou jay “Inood Xpictod, 5 rarip Trav 
> a“ ‘ ‘ , , e > « a A s 
oixtippav Kai Oeds maons tapaxdyoews, 5 év iyydois Karouxdv Kat 
Ta Tarewa épopav, 6 ywooKkwy Ta Tavra Tplv yevéerews aitav: ov, 
« 5 ‘ b4 > X 2 bY ‘ dé , , e , é > 
6 dovs dpous éxxAnoias ba Adyou ydpirds cov, 5 mpoopioas dx 
> a / 8 , 2:2 ® , ” , oe “ 
apxis yévos duxaiwy* é€ "ABpadp, dpyovrds re Kai iepeis Kata- 
, , a , ‘ ‘ > , « ‘ 
oTnoas TO Te ayiacpa gov py Katahirov ddevrovpyntov, 6 dro 
kataBoAjs Kdopov evdoxynoas év ols qperiow Sofacbivat [abris 
xal]* viv éxixee tiv apd cov Siva Tod iyenoviKod mvedparos, 
brep [wxas] rd iyarnpévw gov radi "Inood Xpuwrd,' dep 
@uwpyoaro® rois ayios [vdv]*® drocrdAos ot xabidpvcay rhv 
éxxAnolay kata térov adyuicpards gov eis Sdgav Kai alvov dduu- 
Aaurrov Tod dvopards cov. 


86s, xapdioyvaora [rdrep],” emi tov emBe emi tov S00hbv cou toirov Kai 
SoiAdv cou todtov® bv éfedegw cis eurdnoov abriv mvedpa xdprros Kal 


1 The opening words of the prayer, ‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’, repeated by Lat. Eth. in the rubric before the ordination prayer of a priest, 
are the cue for the starting-point of the common matter, just as the next words, 
‘Look down upon this thy servant’, are the cue for the beginning of the 
separate matter. The Greek text of this prayer, here printed, has been restored 
from the parallel passages in the Constitutiones per Hippolytum—which are perhaps 
a preliminary draft by the compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions, see Brightman 
Liturgies Eastern and Western | xx—printed by Dr Frere in the right-hand column, 
PP- 337, 339, 347 supra. But I have modified this text both by reference to the 
Latin version and to the Apostolic Constitutions themselves, which occasionally 
keep nearer than the Const, per Hipp. to the original. All such modifications are 
enumerated in the following notes. 

2 Salew Lat. Eth. : dixacov Const. per H. 

3 abrds nai viv. So Ap. Const. viii 5 (Funk, 474. 21), and airés seems almost 
required by the balance of the clauses: «al viv Const. per H.: viv Lat. Eth, The 
alternative is viv simply: «ai viv is impossible. 

* The dative 7 jyarnpévy cov madi I. X, is guaranteed by the agreement of Lat. 
Eth, and Ap. Const. (474. 23): this is one of the places where Const. per H. has 
wandered further from the original. The verb édwxas is not represented by either 
Greek authority : Const. per H. omits, Ap. Const. changes to d:axoretra. But the 
consensus of Lat. and Eth. justifies the reading adopted. 

5 &wphoaro Ap. Const. (474. 24) with Lat. : 5e5dpnoa Const. per H. and Eth. 

6 rois dyiows cov dwoarédos Const. per H, : rois dyios dmoorédas cov Ap, Const. : 
Lat. omits gov altogether, perhaps rightly. 

7 xaphoyviora narép from Lat. ‘cordis cognitor pater’: xapdioyaora Océ Ap. 
Const. (476.1): xaphoyv@ora wavrav Const, per H. : xapdoyvGora alone Eth., which 
may perhaps be right. All other authorities agree against Const. per H. in putting 
dds at the beginning of the sentence. 

8 rodrov Const, per H. with the prayer for a presbyter both in Const. per H. and 
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émurxoryy, Topaive Thy dylav cov 
troipynv ® Kai dpxiepareve cot dpep- 
mTws AecroupyowvTa vuKTos Kal Huépas, 
ddtarelrrus re iAdoxer Oa 75 rpdow- 
mov cov" Kai mpoopépew coi ra 
dipa THs dyias gov éxxAnoias, Kai 
7 Tvedpatt TO dpxrepatud exew 
efovaoiay ddévar dpaprias Kata Thy 
évroknv cov, di3évar KAjpovs Kara 
7d mpocraypd cov, iew Te mdvra 
oivierpov xata tiv efovoiav tv 
was ois drocrdAos, ebapeoreiv 


ovpBovr(“as [rod xpeoButepiov], rod 
dvrvapBdaverOar"” Kai xvBepvav rov 
Aadv cov év xabapa xapdiar dv 
tporov émetdes eri adv exAoyHs cov 
kai mpocéragas Muoe? aipno ” 
mpeaBurépovs, os exAnoas mvev- 
patos [dep edwpyjow TO Oeparovri 
gov], xai viv Kipue mapdoxov, 
dvexdurés Typav ev Hpiv To mvedpa 
THs xapirds aou™ [Kai dgiwrov drws 
muorevovrTes Gow imnperapev év dardd- 
Tht Kapdias, alvoivrés oe] 


té cot év mpadryt: Kai Kabapa Kapdia 
mpoopepovTa vo. dopyv ebwdias 

ba rod madés cov “Incot Xpiorod, 8° ob cor dda Kai xparos 

[xai rin], rarpi cal vid oiv dyiw mvedpart [év TH ayia éexxdyoia| 
Ap, Const. (viii 16 : 522. 13) and also with cod. Vat. gr. 1506, the MS whose value 
I have done my best to emphasize, in 4p. Const. here (476. 1): the other MSS of 
Ap. Const. here give révie, 

® mopalvey ri dyiav cov moipvny Ap, Const. (476.2) with Lat. and Eth. (which 
latter, however, omits dyiav) : els émoxomfy cov ri dyiav, omitting woipalver and 
moipynv, Const. per H. 

10 rod mpecButepiov rod dyriAapBdvecOau. dyTiAapBdveoOu is no doubt the right 
Greek (Latin ‘ adiuvet’); for it is not only supported by both Const. per H. and Ap. 
Const., but together with the following verb «vBepvay it is unmistakeably intended as 
an echo of 1 Cor. xii 28 dy7:Aqupes xvBepynoas. I have doubtfully inserted rod 
mpeoButepiov before it, on the strength of the Latin, where Hauler gives ‘ presby- 
teris’ with the two last letters doubtful ; I should prefer ‘ presbyterii’ and take it 
with the preceding ovyBovAlas, as Eth. has two nouns there, though quite different 
ones (‘ the gift of holiness’), and the Greek authorities have els mpeoBurépov in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

7d mpécwndv cov with Lat. ‘vultum tuum’ and Ap. Const. (476.4) cod 7d 
mpboomov : Const. per H. less correctly the dative, rd mpoodmy cov. 

12 giphoac@a with Ap. Const. (522.18): alpericac@a Const. per H. 

13 Smep EXwphow 7H Oepdnovti cov I have inserted with Lat. and Eth. (Eth. adds 
Moet, but 5 Oepawaw by itself was a well understood expression for Moses; see 
Lightfoot on 1 Clem. 4, and add Origen Philocalia 14 [68. 26] wapd 7 Oepdwovr: = 
‘in Moses’, i.e. in the Pentateuch, Ap. Const. vii 35 [432. 5] Tod Oepdwovrdés cov 
Adyidv torw packovros xrA,): the Greek authorities omit, but the original prayers 
appear to have emphasized the Biblical precedents in each ordination, and the 
phrase I have inserted has its exact parallel earlier in the prayer, in respect of the 
New Testament Gift of the Spirit éwep éwphoaro trois dyios drooréAos. 

4 This clause «al viv Kipie down to xdépirés cov has disappeared in Const. per H. : 
but 4p. Const. has gone back to it and preserved it unaltered (522. 18-20). There 
is just a doubt between the forms dvexAinés (so cod. Vat. 1506), which has LXX 
authority, and dveAAiwés, which is a commoner word. 

18 T have here made a rough attempt to restore the Greek original with the sole 
help of the Latin ‘ et dignos effice ut credentes tibi ministremus in simplicitate 
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kai viv kal eis rovs aldvas Trav aidvwv."* 
*Apyy. 

I am not without hopes that I may have succeeded in this paper in 
clearing up for good one small obstacle that has helped to bar the way 
to successful research in the early history of the Christian Ministry. 
The solution I propose has at least the merit of simplicity: it accounts, 
so far as I can see, for all the known elements of the problem: the 
parallel I have been able to cite from the Gregorian Sacramentary 
shews that the method applied in the case of Hippolytus is not one 
invented for the occasion, but one that can actually be seen in use 
elsewhere. The alternative view requires us to believe that the prayer 
of ordination for a presbyter asked for him the gifts of shepherding 
the flock, of high-priesthood and propitiation and official representa- 
tion of the Church, of remission of sins in the high-priestly Spirit, of 
distribution of offices, of loosing of all bonds after the authority given 
to the Apostles. Does any one really think that at any time in the third 
century, in any part of the Church, it is conceivable that such language 
could have been applied to a presbyter ? 


C. H. TurRNER. 


cordis laudantes te’. I cannot hope to have been successful with regard to more 
than the general outline of the prayer : but I am at least quite sure that Const. per 
H, and Ap. Const., which agree in putting here references to évepyhpara larind, to 
Adbyot KidaxriKxoi, to maidevois Tod Aaod, and to ai iwép rod Aaod iepovpyia, as functions 
of the presbyter, have got quite off the lines, partly because they have meant to be 
archaic and to introduce the ideas of the first century (1 Cor. xii 10, 28 suggests 
the évepyqyara iaparowv), and partly because without meaning it they have betrayed 
themselves by introducing the sacerdotal ideas (imép rot Aaod lepovpyiat) which did 
not attach to the presbyterate, apart from the episcopate, before the fourth century. 

16 In the doxology the two forms unite again. About the opening words of it 
there is no doubt: all our authorities agree. It is also fairly clear that the prayer 
for the bishop contained ddfa xparos rupn (so Lat. Eth. Const. per H.), while that for 
the presbyter omitted riz. It is less certain what form the doxology proper took : 
but &’ of coi. .., marpt wal vig civ dyiw nvevpars seems to me most likely to be 
right (cf. Eph, iii 21, and see doxology of Anaphora (Hauler, p, 107) and Hippolytus 
contra Noétum 18]. The reference to ‘ holy Church’ has the authority of Eth. on 
both occasions and Lat. on the second: it is characteristic of the style of the whole 
prayer. 


Nn2 
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LITURGICAL NOTES. 


I. KyRIE ELEISON. 


1. Kyrie eleison appears three times in the New Testament, and 
each time it is due to Matthew’s editing of Mark. Mt. xx 30, 31 has 
Kupte, éX€noov jas, vids Aaveid, where Mark x 47, 48 has Yit Aaveid, 
(‘Inooi,) éXénodv pe; and Mt. xvii 15 Kupre, éXénordv pov tov vidv, where 
Mark has no equivalent. We may note also "EAénodv pe, Kupue, vids 
Aaveid in Mt. xvi 22, where Mark is silent as to the Syrophenician’s 
words. Kvpws is a favourite word with Matthew as in Q, and he 
frequently substitutes it for another expression in his source, Mark. 
‘Jesus is Lord’ is the Christian’s creed (see Rom. x 9, 1 Cor. xii 3), 
and Christians are ‘ those who in every place call upon the name of the 
Lord’ (1 Cor. i 2: cf. Rom, x 13, Acts ii 21), the title proper to Jehovah 
being transferred to our Lord. Can it be that, apart from its occurrence 
in the Psalms, Ayrie eleison was a common Jewish prayer formula, which 
was adopted by Christians? In 1 Tim. i and ii we read ‘Howbeit 
I obtained mercy (#Ae7Onv) because I did it ignorantly in unbelief. . . 
howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy (7Ae7Oyv) that in me first Jesus 
Christ might shew forth all his longsuffering, for an ensample of them 
which should hereafter believe on him unto eternal life... I exhort 
therefore first of all that supplications, prayers, intercessions, thanks- 
givings, be made for all men, for kings and all that are in high place... 
This is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who 
willeth that all men should be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth. ... I will ¢herefore that men pray in every place lifting up holy 
hands (éraipovras éciovs xeipas)’» We may compare the use at the 
‘litany’ in 2 Mac. iiiz0. The orant with uplifted hands became typical 
of a Christian at prayer, and the origin of the People’s Prayers with 
Kyrie eleison before the Offertory in the liturgies can hardly be inde- 
pendent of St Paul’s advice to Timothy. It is really that mercy may 
be bestowed on all men as on himself that St Paul exhorts the faithful 
to pray, and the prayer is to be ‘in every place’, the exact phrase used 
when he speaks of Christians as ‘those who in every place call on the 
name of the Lord’. For St Paul’s intercessions Kyrie eleison would be 
an appropriate formula, and it is suggested by 7Aej6yv and by what, in 
view of 1 Tim. ii 8, must be taken with it, 1 Cor. i 2 ‘who call on the 
name of the Lord’. At any rate, the presence of Kyrie eleison in 
Matthew, where it is deliberately added to Mark’s narrative, is not only 
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remarkable in itself, but is a possible link between its use in Jewish 
worship to which the Psalms bear witness, and its use in Christian 
worship according to almost every liturgy. 

2. In the younger Pliny’s Z. x 96 we are told that the Christians 
of Bithynia were accustomed ‘convenire carmenque Christo quasi deo 
dicere secum invicem’. This has been often interpreted as referring 
to a hymn sung antiphonally ; but from other evidence it seems almost 
certain that antiphonal singing is a much later developement; and, 
besides, dicere in prose does not usually mean ‘to sing’, nor is 
carmen necessarily a ‘hymn’. The elder Pliny (ist. Nat. xxviii 2 
§§ 3 sq.) discusses carmina at length, and he certainly does not limit 
the meaning of the word to hymns, or even suggest that that was its 
usual meaning. ‘Ex homine remediorum primum maximae quaestionis 
et semper incertae est, polleantne aliquid verba et incantamenta car- 
minum . . . Durat immenso exemplo Deciorum patris filique quo se 
devovere carmen, exstat Tucciae Vestalis incesti deprecatio qua usa 
aquam in cribro tulit anno urbis pcrx. Boario vero in foro Graecum 
Graecamque defossos aut aliarum gentium cum quibus tum res esset 
etiam nostra aetas vidit: cuius sacri precationem qua solet praeire 
quindecemvirum conlegi magister, si quis legat, profecto vim carminum 
fateatur, omnia ea adprobantibus octingentorum triginta annorum 
eventibus. . . In augurum certe disciplina constat neque diras neque 
ulla auspicia pertinere ad eos qui quamque rem ingredientes observasse 
ea negaverint, quo munere diyinae indulgentiae maius nullum est. 
Quid? non et legum ipsarum in duodecim tabulis verba sunt: “ Qui 
fruges excantasset” et alibi “Qui malum carmen incantassit”?.. . 
Dixit Homerus profluvium sanguinis vulnerato femine Ulixen inhibuisse 
carmine, Theophrastus ischiadicos sanari, Cato prodidit luxatis mem- 
bris carmen auxiliare, M. Varro podagris. Caesarem dictatorem post 
unum ancipitem vehiculi casum ferunt semper, ut primum consedisset, 
id quod plerosque nunc facere scimus, carmine ter repetito securitatem 
itinerum aucupari solitum.’ Q. Curtius Hist. Alexandri Magni iv 13 
§ 15 fills in some of the details as to the manner in which a carmen 
would be used in a solemn act of supplication: ‘ Alexander, non alias 
magis territus, ad vota et preces Aristandrum vocari iubet. Ile in 
candida veste, verbenas manu praeferens, capite velato, praeibat preces 
regi, Iovem Minervamque et Victoriam propitianti. Tunc quidem 
sacrificio rite perpetrato, reliquum noctis acquieturus in tabernaculum 
rediit.’ A carmen was clearly an incantation or religious formula, 
generally recited by the worshipper after the priest when propitiating 
the gods, but sometimes said by heart. Tertullian 4fo/. 30 contrasts 
the method of these heathen prayers with the prayers evidently in some 
respects similar which were used by Christians: ‘Illuc suspicientes 
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Christiani manibus expansis quia innocuis, capite nudo, quia non 
erubescimus, denique sine monitore, quia de pectore, oramus, Precantes 
sumus omnes semper pro omnibus imperatoribus, vitam illis prolixam, 
imperium securum, domum tutam, exercitus fortes, senatum fidelem, 
populum probum, orbem quietum, et quaecumque hominis et Caesaris 
vota sunt. Haec ab alio orare non possum quam a quo scio me con- 
secuturum, quoniam et ipse est qui solus praestat.’ The text of at least 
one carmen used in heathen prayers is identical with the commonest 
form of prayer in early Christian worship—<Xyrie e/eison.  Arrian 
Diatribae ii 7 says: viv 8 rpépovres 7d SpviOdpiov kparotpev Kal rov Oedv 
émixadovpevor Seda airod, Kipre éXénoov, érirpapov por eehOeiv. Is it 
possible that Kyrie eleison was the carmen addressed to Christ as to 
a god to which Pliny alludes? To call on Jesus as Lord was a charac- 
teristically Christian practice both with Jewish and Gentile believers. 
Kvpws was a title used of their gods by the. heathen as commonly 
as it was by the Jews of Jehovah, and it is only by remembering 
this that we can properly appreciate its use by St Paul in his epistles, 
and by all it would be understood as a title of divinity. Thus Ayvie 
eleison exactly suits ‘quasi deo’. ‘Dicere secum invicem’ would then 
be interpreted, not of the antiphonal singing of a hymn, but by a much 
less dangerous practice in times of persecution, the saying of Kyrie 
eleison alternately with a deacon as the response to biddings, a custom 
to which at Jerusalem in the fourth century Sylvia bears witness and 
which was well established at the date of the liturgy of the Eighth book 
of the Apostolic Constitutions. Themes which suggest the response are 
found also in the earlier liturgy outlined in the Second Book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and perhaps in the passage of Tertullian 
already quoted. At any rate the proposed interpretation of Pliny’s 
words is less of an anachronism than the one commonly given. 


II. ‘ MISERABLE SINNERS.’ 


The phrase ‘ miserable sinners’, eight times repeated, is one of the 
most remarkable features of the English litany. What is its origin? 
The old Latin litanies as a rule begin with Xyrie e/eison, and to the 
invocations of the Trinity which follow there is no such addition. The 
same is true of the vernacular litanies of the middle ages and also 
of those in the reformed primers. The late Bishop of Edinburgh con- 
sidered the expression to be due to Luther’s rendering of ‘ Peccatores, 
te rogamus audi nos’ in the German version of his litany: ‘ Wir armen 
stinder bitten, du wollst uns erhoren.’ Luther, however, was only 
utilizing a phrase very common in German books of devotion of all 
sorts. It appears frequently in a popular form of the Publican’s prayer 
in the parable, inserted in a number of different forms of general 
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confession which the reforming movement brought into prominence ; 
but it was not originated by the Reformers. Leo Juda in 1523 employs 
it in his rendering of the Publican’s words in a confession: ‘bis gnadig 
mir armen siinder’; and Theobald Schwarz in the confession at the 
beginning of the first vernacular mass said in Germany in the Cathedral 
of Strasburg on February 16, 1524: ‘ biss barmhertzig mir armen stinder’. 
The latter form also begins ‘ich armer sunder bekenne’, which is akin 
to the old Catholic form in the Strasburg Agenda of 1513, ‘Ich armer 
siindiger mensch’. In Witzel’s Zuchologion Christianorum, which is a 
Catholic collection of prayers upon the liturgical gospels of the Church 
year, published in 1538, on the Eleventh Sunday after Trinity we find 
another version of the Publican’s prayer, ‘O herre Gott, sey genedig 
und barmhertzig uns armen sundern und sunderin’. Calvin’s Confession 
(Strasburg and Geneva) has ‘nous confessons .. . que nous sommes 
pouures pecheurs’ (‘ miseros peccatores’). We may trace the phrase 
back to the end of the fifteenth century, for in the Litany of a German 
Book of Hours, printed at Kirchheim by Marcus Reinhard in 1491, we 
have ‘Oz du dich wdllest wirdigé zu erbarmé iiber uns armen siinder 
des bitten wir dich erhor uns’, the exact equivalent of the English 
petition at the end of the Invocation. A German Xyrie for Easter- 
tide, first published at Wittemburg in 1541, has ‘O God vater inn 
ewigkeit, sey uns sundern gnedig’, but the adjective is wanting. 

Though ‘miserable sinners’ does not strike one as_ particularly 
euphonious, it probably owes its position in the Litany in part to its 
rhythm. When Cranmer was trying to draw up an English Processional 
he tells us how he laboured to make the new English words fit the old 
Latin note. ‘Miserable sinners’ possesses exactly the same number of 
syllables as ‘miserere nobis’ similarly accented; and so, whether 
suggested by ‘armen siinder’ or not, it would be welcomed by Cranmer 
as providing a solution of his difficulty in finding words to fit the old 
musical inflexion. The expression is not an invention of his; for 
a Salisbury Primer of 1536 has ‘I am a wretched and a miserable 
sinner’, and another published in Latin and English in 1538, ‘I pray 
thee by the same precious blood which for us miserable sinners thou 
wert content to shed on the altar of the cross’. The Latin has nothing 
to correspond to ‘ miserable’, but gives ‘pro nobis peccatoribus’. The 
adjective is ignored likewise in all the early translations of the Litany 
into Latin, in the English and Latin Primer of 1545, the Orarium 
of 1546, and Aless’s Latin Prayerbook of 1551. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
Latin Prayerbook of 1560 Haddon has translated it, and we find 
‘miseris peccatoribus’. In the German Prayerbook printed in 1718 
for the Princess of Wales we get the old German phrase ‘armen 
sundern’ at the end of the invocations as well as in the rendering 
of ‘ We sinners’, as in Luther’s litany. 
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When ‘ miserable sinners’ was added to the Litany, it was probably 
thought to be more of rhythmical than of religious importance. 
Objection has frequently been made to it in later days as being unreal ; 
but all the same it seems to have had an attraction for each of the sets 
of revisers who have modified the Book of Common Prayer. It occurs 
five times in our present Prayerbook, and each example of its use 
belongs to a different period. The example in the Litany is of course 
the earliest, dating from 1544; that in the Third Exhortation at Holy 
Communion is derived from Zhe Order of the Communion of 1548; 
that in the Commination Service first appeared in the Book of Common 
Prayer of 1549; that in the Prayer in time of Plague was inserted in 
1552; and that in Prayers for use at Sea was added in 1662. In some 
ways it might be considered an improvement if the English Litany were 
made to begin as did the mediaeval, though not the earliest known, 
litanies with Kyrie eleison, and the expression ‘miserable sinners’ 
omitted ; but a phrase which has been so closely associated with the 
religious life of England for practically four hundred years, is not to be 
lightly discarded, and it certainly has a not uninteresting history 
behind it. 


W. LockTOon. 


NESTORIUS’S VERSION OF THE NICENE CREED. 


IN his article on ‘ Nestorius’s version of the Nicene Creed’ in the 
JournaL for last April Dom Connolly suggests that in the clauses 
before xpivas {Gvras kai vexpovs it differed from N solely by the addition 
of é« mvetiparos dyiov kai Mapias ris wapOévov, and that the clauses rov 
oravpwhévra Kai tabévra and rov xareAOovra é€ oipavav &:° jas, which 
Nestorius quotes as from N in his correspondence with Cyril, he added 
‘by some sort of inadvertence’ (p. 402). 

On certain points we agree: that none of these clauses was in N, and 
that the attribution of any of them to ‘our Fathers at Nicaea’ was in- 
accurate ; that the quotation of the first clause by Nestorius was not inad- 
vertent ; and that it was regarded by him as authoritative. The last two 
points are proved by the fact that Nestorius quotes it in his letter to 
Celestine and in his correspondence with Cyril, and that he continues to 
quote it twenty years later in this Zveatise of Heracleides, in spite of his 
having been corrected by Cyril and in spite of the canon of Ephesus. 
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I do not think it possible to doubt that Nestorius regarded the clause 
as possessing conciliar authority, and I do not think there is any other 
council than that of Constantinople to which its insertion can be attri- 
buted with the least show of probability. 

I must, therefore, assume that the Council of 381 added this clause 
to N. 

On Dr Hort’s hypothesis the Council of 381 authorized C. Did that 
Council then both enlarge N by this clause and authorize C, or did it 
only authorize C and so constructively add to N? 

There seems nothing to be said for the former view ; but, if the latter 
be accepted, it will follow that Nestorius is quoting this clause from 
C, and C contained many other clauses which he did not quote. 

That is, the absence of these other clauses from the quotations in the 
Treatise of Heracleides does not give the negative limits of Nestorius’s 
creed ; in other words, Dom Connolly’s view does not easily square with 
Dr Hort’s, and the fact that it no more squares with mine is in con- 
sequence no argument against my hypothesis. 

Secondly, as regards the other two clauses I do not think it possible 
to dispose of the correspondence with Cyril so lightly. They cannot 
be torn out of the text. Nestorius was not likely to indulge in such 
inadvertences in dealing with Cyril, nor would Cyril have failed to make 
the most of such a slip. I think it clear that for Nestorius and Cyril 
the three clauses stand on the same footing. 

The conclusion then is this: the Council of 381 authorized certain 
additions to N, these were codified in the form of E, but it was open to 
any one to quote one or more of them as authoritative without casting 
reflexion on the remainder. 

In this case Nestorius quoted the clause which was regarded as the © 
main bulwark against Apollinarianism in opposition to Cyril and his 
followers, whom he regarded as Apollinarian, and in vindication of 
his own position. He could do no less, but to do more would be to 
prejudice what he regarded as the claims of truth by introducing 
a controversy on the status of Constantinople and its creed which 
Egypt, in accordance with its traditional policy, had refused to accept. 
Damasus had introduced a simple clause into N, and Nestorius might be 
allowed to do the same ; but the danger to his cause would be increased 
the more alterations he made, and Nestorius did not yet know that he 
could claim Chalcedon on his side. 


F, J. Bapcock. 
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THE HOME OF THE PSEUDO-CYPRIANIC DE 
MONTIBUS SINA ET SION. 


In the Journat for July 1906 (vol. vii pp. 597 ff) Mr C. H. Turner 
argued, on the basis of a passage in the concluding chapter, that the 
work must have been written in Rome. The passage reads thus: 
‘exulans ad centesimum effugit’ (Hartel, p. 118 1. 14), and Mr Turner 
says: ‘to the hundredth milestone. Hundredth from where? Why, 
of course, from Rome. The hundredth milestone was the well-known 
limit of the jurisdiction of the Praefectus Urbi: and though I believe 
that at a later period traces may be found of a similar jurisdiction in 
relation to other Western cities, such as Milan and Carthage, she 
reference would have been meaningless, at the date of the de montibus, 
Sor any other place than the capital’ (the italics are mine). 

That this conclusion is unwarranted, is proved by a passage in a well- 
known work, which has escaped Mommsen (.Strafrecht p. 970), as well 
as Mr Turner. The Afologia of Apuleius, which is a literary expansion 
of the defence he made before the proconsul of Africa, Claudius 
Maximus, at Sabrata in the year a.p. 158, contains the following 
passage: ‘Thallus solus, ut dixi, quod ferme ad centesimum lapidem 
longe exul est, is Thallus solus abest, sed misimus qui eum curriculo 
aduehat’ (cap. 44). Sabrata was 300 Roman miles, as the crow flies, 
from Carthage, and much farther by road. It was possible to use the 
phrase ad centesimum in the middle of the second century, with clear 
reference to Carthage (or Utica?), and therefore the possibility still 
remains that the De duobus montibus was written in Africa. 


A. SOUTER. 
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SILOAM. 


Mr H. W. Suepparn’s suggestion that the final ‘m’ in Siloam is 
a dual deserves careful consideration. If it stood alone, his explanation 
might be accepted ( Journal of Theological Studies xvi 415). But there 
are many cases of a final consonant added to a foreign word without 
apparent reason which demand consideration. How are we to explain 
the final ‘m’ in Wephthalim? Final ‘n’ is found in Bethsaidan, Gol- 
gothan, Chorazin, whether they be accusatives or not. Final ‘ph’ 
occurs in Asaph, final ‘t’ in Zdisadet, final ‘ch’ in Aceldamach and 
Sirach. All the above except the last are found in the W.H. text of 
the New Testament. Can it be that there was a certain tendency to 
finish off a foreign word with a consonant? That suggestion would 
cover all the above examples as well as Si/oam. 

A. WRIGHT. 


BH Mr. Sheppard’s article p. 414 |. 21 for ‘Tower’ read ‘ Lower ’.— 
Edd. 


EVST. 235. 


(Scrivener 228.) 


Tuis MS of thirteenth or fourteenth century was, like Evan. 559 and 
Evst. 234, given to Sion College, London, by Mr Edward Payne, but 
there is no record of the date when this gift was made, nor is anything 
known of the previous history of the MS. There are 143 leaves of 
vellum, except three which are of paper in a different writing full 
of itacisms and other mistakes ; Scrivener does not regard this writing 
as much later than the rest of the MS, though a less experienced 
palaeographist would feel inclined to differ from him here. There are 
two narrow columns on each page, 24 kines, very simple illuminations, 
titles and musical notes in red ink. The writing is simple, but very 
clear, > is often used for or, ev found both contracted and uncontracted. 
Between the fjpara + is always used, semicolon (-) and comma are 
found occasionally, sign of interrogation very rarely, but questions are 
generally indicated by special musical signs. There are a few correc- 
tions p.m. and s.m. and a few marginal notes in black ink. Accen- 
tuation and aspiration are fairly correct throughout the MS, iota 
subscript is not found, but iota ascript occurs seventeen times, most 
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frequently with air& (airé, nine times). Double grave accents are 
found very frequently. Homoioteleuta occur at Mt. iv 21, xxviii 9; 
Mk. i 42; Lk. xvii 4; John vii 41, viii 14, xiv 13, xv 2; there are 
a few instances of haplography and dittography. The most frequent 
itacisms are: o pro w, 59; « Pro y, 51; w proo, 49; ac pro«, 47; 9 pro 
€t, 40; € pro ai, 38; t pro y, 27; 9 prot, 21; « pro &, 13. 

There are leaves missing at the beginning and end, and lacunae in 
two places ; some leaves are mutilated, but generally mended and the 
missing words inserted s.m. We find the usual introductions to the 
Gospels, such as r@ xaip@ éxeivy, elev 5 xipros, &c. ; one of these, found 
in many Evangelistaria, is the curious introduction to Mk. xv 16 
dryyayov tov “Incoiv cis tiv aidAjv Tod Kaidda, 6 éort mpartopiov. We 
have in this MS the usual phenomenon of different variants in the 
same passages where these occur in different places; thus e.g. Mt. 
XXvii 35 iva wAnpwOf . . . KAjpov is omitted in the Good Friday Gospel 
and in the Seventh Passion Gospel, but is found in the Gospel for the 
First Hour. 

The Menology contains a few uncommon feasts, some of which are 
also found in Evst. 234, described in the April number of 7.7: S. and 
in Evst., 186 (Scrivener 221), mentioned in Scrivener’s Adversaria 
Critica Sacra, but the differences in the rest of the Menologies and also 
in the variants of the respective MSS are too great to warrant any con- 
clusion as to identity of origin of Evst. 234 and 235.’ This MS is 
chiefly of interest owing to the fact that it contains neither the last 
twelve verses of Mark nor the fericope adulterae ; the ebayyéAua éwhwa 
among which the former are found in most Evangelistaria do not occur 
in Evst. 235, and another Gospel is substituted for the latter which in 
Evst. 234 is used at the feast of St Pelagia (October 8). 


Contents : 


1. Daily Gospels from Easter to Pentecost ° . foll. 1-27 

2. caBBaroxvpraxai for rest of year from St Matthew . ,, 28-44a 
3 ‘in St Luke - yy 44b-61a 
4. Gospels for Septuagesima- Easter Eve . ° - 9 Gtb—ir2 
5- Menology . ‘ ‘ ° : - yy 113-end. 


NOTABLE VARIANTS. 
(MS collated with Lloyd and Sanday’s J. Z:) 


St Matthew. 
i 18 om, Xpuorod. 58 pro yap. éAGeiv pro cuvedOeiv. 21 adrod pro 
atrév. 22 Om. bd rod Kupiov.” irr «ldov pro ebpov. iii 1m om. 


1 The writer has not seen any collation of Evst. 186. 
2 These variants in Mt. I are all s,m. 
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kai mupi. 16 dvaBaivov pro xataBaivoy (s.m.). vi 18 om. & To 
gavepd. Viil4 ri prodm. 25 mporéxopay pro mpocéresov. viii 8 
Aéyw.  X 5 OM. ods Sudexa (semel; habet semel). 8 om. vexpois 
éye(pere. xii 32 ev TG viv alév. 35 Om. Tis xapdias. xiv Ig om. 
cat ante AaBov. xv 25 mpocedOodca (semel). mpocexivncer (semel). 
32 jpépa. xvii 17 +avr® post droxpiHels 58. 25 rivos pro rivwv. 
27 dvaBaivovra. xviii 11 +yrjoa Kal ante cdou. 16 orabjoera 
pro orafj. xX 2 Kal ovpdwvjcas. 3 OM. TH ante tpiryy. xxi 3 
dmooréAdet. 39 of yewpyot pro airdy (semel). xxii 13 yxetpas Kal 
wédas. 23 OM. of ante A€yovres. 37 OM. TH ante xapdia and ywyH 
(bis). 46 daoxpiOijvar abr (semel). xxiii 9 émuxadéonre (semel). 


12 om. kal dons trarewdoe éavrdv iywOyoera (semel). 16 om. rod 
vaov. 21 KkaTouKyoavt. 36 mdyrataira(semel). § xxiv 4 Om. xai 


(semel). 8 yap pro Se (semel). 15 82 pro ody. éords. 24 onpeia 
kai tépara peyddra. 39 clonjrAOev pro HdOev. 43 adijxey pro ciace 
(semel; bis=T.R.). 45 oixias pro Oepareias (semel). om. adrois 
(semel). 46 o¥rws rowivra (semel), 50 adrod pro rod SovAov éxeivov. 
XXV 15 Om. cdOéws (semel). 16 om. radavra ante AaBwv (semel). om. 
év abrois(semel). 29 Soxet éxew pro exer (semel). 35 om. yap (semel). 
Xxvi II Tos mrwxovs yap mdvrore (bis). 15 por Oédere (semel). 
25 Kipee pro faBBi. 26 ebyapwryjcas pro eidoynoas. 31 SiacKop- 
muOnocovra. 34 TH vuKTi TaiTy, 40 +dvactas ard Tis mporevyis 
ante épyerau. 45 Om. 7d ante Aorrov. 47 €idwv Kal payatpov. 
52 dmofavotvra pro dmodotvra. 55 év TO iepd exabelounv dddoxwv. 
57 avviyovro pro cvwyxOyoav (semel). 58 om. airg (semel). 71 adrois 
pro rois (bis). 74 xataSeparifew (bis). xxvii g om. ‘Iepeiov (semel ; 
habet bis). 12 +xal rav ypapparéwy post mperPBurépwv (semel; bis 
=T.R.). 13 ri otro pro daa (semel; bis=T.R.). 33 & pro ds 
(ter). peOeppyvevdpevov pro Acydpevos (semel; bis=T.R.). 35 vide 
supra. 41 +xal dapwaiwy post rperBvrépwv (bis). om. Kai mpeo- 
Bvrépwv (semel). 43 om. viv (ter). 56 om. #rod(semel). 60 om. 
Tov pyypetov.  XXVili 2 Tod pvnpelov pro THs Oipas. 19 OM. ody. 


St Mark. 

ii 11 OM. gol Aéyw. 26 Om. rod ante dpytepéws. Xx 33 mapadiSorat 
pro rapadoOjoerar. xv 24 dieuepilovro (semel). diapepiLovras (semel). 
om. éx’ aird (semel). 28 om. versum (semel ; habet semel), 30 xara- 
Baérw pro xardBa (bis). 39 évimov pro é évavrias. 41 KodovOncay. 
xvi 1 om.% rod. 8 Om. raxv. 

St Luke. 

i27 +xal ratpias (s.m.) post é& ofkov. 28 post yuvargiv+xal ebdo- 
ynpévos 6 Kapris ris KowAias cov (s.m.), 31 réfes(s.m.). ii 4 om. 
Nafapér usque ad wéAw (s.m.). 8 wore éxeivy pro xwpe rH abr7(s.m.). 
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iii 2 émi dpytépews. iv 29 OM, Kal Hyayov airév. Om. ris ante ddpvos. 
v 1g om. da ante woias. 24 wapadutixd. 25 +xai ebdoyév post 
Sofdfwv. vi om. 6a. 6 7 Sef abrod yelp. 9 dmoxreivar pro dmodéoat. 
20 +76 mvevpar post rrwyxol (s.m.). 23 Tois odpavois pro TS otpavG 
(s.m.). vii 6 om. pi oxvAdov. om. yap (otk eiui). rov bd Thy oréyny. 
8 om. raccdpevos. 38 +éricw post crica. viii 6 wapa pro émi. 
10 om. ris Baoeias. 15 ayaby Kal Karp. 17 pavepwhncerar pro 
avepov yevnoerat. 19 mapeyévero. 30 7oAdG Saydva. 33 Oddrac- 
gay pro Aiuvyy. 39 Geds pro “Inaois. ix 3 paBdov. 35 +é 
& ebddxnoa post dyarnris. 39 dvaxwpet pro droxwpei. 41 ws wore 
pro xali ante dvéfoya. om. tpov. 62 Trav odpavav pro Tod Oeod. 
xii 7 Om. py obv PoBeioGe (s.m.). 20 ddpov. xiii 15 6 “Iyoots pro 
5 kipws. xiv 5 vids pro dvos. xvii 4 Om. émi oe post éxurrpéy. 
10 dxpeior SotAo. += xix 4 om. Sr’. = 5 Om. yap. 8 “Ingoiy pro kipuov. 
xxi 8 zAavnOire pro ropevOnre, 16 yovéww—avyyevav—HPiwv—ddeaAdiov. 
340m. éf. 360m. Taira. xxii 28 om. per guod. 300m. ey TH 
Baoreia pov. 36 mwAjoea pro twAncdrw. dyopdca pro dyopacdrw. 
Xxiii 33 «xpaviov rémov pro kpaviov. 34 €BaddAov KAnpovs. 


St John. 


V 52 érvvOdvero. V4I OM. rapa. vil50m.7mdd\w. 410M. of 
ante “Iovdaio. vii 3 Oavpacra pro épya. 44 7peAdAov pro 7Oedov. 
viii 43 Tav Adyww Tav evdv. xi 8 ce oi "Iovdaion APdou. 11 Tois 
paOyrais abrod pro airois. xiii 13 6 Kipios Kal 6 diSdoxados. xiv 30m, 
kai ante érouwdow (semel). 26 rijs dAnOeias pro rd dywv. xv 8 om. 
versum (semel; habet semel). 9 dwéoradxe pro jydryoe (semel). 
xvi 3 om. ipiv (bis). 4 om. airay (semel). 10 ropevoua pro imdyw 
(semel). om. xal odxére Oewpeiré pe (semel). 11 rept xpioews 5¢ (semel). 
15 AapBdve pro Anperar. xvii 11 Sproovs(semel). 20 rurrevovtwv. 
xix 21 om. rév "Iovdaiwy (semel). 27 jpépas pro dpas (ter; semel 
= T.R.). + éxeivos post pabyris (bis; bis = T.R.). 28 om. 78 (semel ; 
bis = T.R.). + epi adrod post reréAeora: (semel; bis = T.R.). om. wa 
usque ad v. 30 reréAeora: (semel; bis = T.R.; cf. Evst. 234). 
35 Anbu éorw % paprrpia airod (bis). dAnOw7 éotw aitod 4 paprupia 
(bis). 40 om. trav. 

The variants marked s.m. are those found on the inserted paper 
leaves. Where different variants occur in the same passages in different 
places, these are marked accordingly (semel, bis, &c.). 


C. STEENBUCH. 














REVIEWS 


THE ESCHATOLOGICAL TEACHING OF OUR LORD. 


The Eschatology of Jesus. By H. Latimer Jackson, D.D. (Macmillan, 
1913.) 

Jesus and the Future. By E. W. Winstantey, D.D. (T. & T. Clark, 
1913.) 

So much controversy has been aroused and so much hostile criticism 
has been meted out to the former of these two volumes, that it seems 
worth while to make some preliminary observations on the nature of 
the task set themselves by these two authors before considering the 
books themselves. 

It is necessary that Scholarship should attempt to reach a systematic 
and scientific view of the eschatological conceptions, explicit and 
implicit, in the teaching of our Lord; but though the task is one 
which it is necessary for Scholarship to attempt, it is one in which 
Scholarship, as such, must necessarily fail to succeed. Eschatology, 
or, in more familiar language, ‘the hope of Israel’, had become the 
focal point in Jewish religion. The Old Testament prophecies were 
interpreted in the light of later eschatology ; and even the Law itself was 
by many valued chiefly because by its exact observance was conditioned 
the inheritance of the ‘Promises’, To the Jew, the eschatological 
hope brought together in a comprehensive and vivid summary all that 
we mean by belief in the goodness of God and in the righteousness of 
God, belief in God’s providential care for the individual or for the race, 
belief in the ultimate divine sanction of the difference between right and 
wrong, and the hope of immortality. It is hardly too much to say that 
in many circles Religion was Eschatology. The philosopher may 
distinguish between the matter and the form of religious conviction; 
but though the same matter may, take on different forms it cannot 
exist at all without some sort of expression. In the case of the 
religious genius the form becomes the pliant instrument of the matter ; 
in the case of the majority the form hampers and obscures, only a little 
less than it expresses, the matter. It would appear that so far as the 
bulk, at any rate, of the simple folk in Palestine were concerned, the 
form of religion in the time of our Lord was and could only be one of 
the many sub-varieties of the later Apocalyptic Eschatology. In the 
case of our Lord the direct intuitive grasp of the matter of religion 
reached the ne plus ultra, the forms in which He was compelled to 
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express it, even to His own mind, were provided in the main by this 
same mode of thought. 

The task of the scholar is to ascertain, if possible, precisely which 
elements in the contemporary thought-mi/iew came to Him to make 
use of most naturally, and which, if any, He completely discarded ; 
how far, if at all, He modified the forms He adopted ; and whether 
and how far He meant them as literal or as symbolic presenta- 
tions of the truth. Buf it is a thankless task, for even if he has 
succeeded, he finds himself with a collection of mere forms, genealo- 
gically affiliated and scientifically arranged, no doubt, but dead, like 
the specimens in a well-ordered museum of natural history. The 
passion, the fire, the immediate grasp of the fundamental issues of life 
and of eternity have just evaporated, and ‘we start, for soul is wanting 
there’. It is inevitable that the ordinary reader taking up any 
scholarly treatise on the Eschatology of Jesus, should exclaim: ‘The 
Eschatology is here, but where is Jesus?’ Yet such an attitude is 
essentially unjust. The time is perhaps not yet ripe for the author, 
with the imagination of a poet and the passion of a prophet, who shall 
recall to us in all the vividness of its contemporary background the 
Life of Christ ; but when such a one does arise his work will only be 
possible because of the painful and prosaic and, for the time being, 
disappointing labours of scholars such as the writers of the two volumes 
under review. 

Dr Latimer Jackson’s book shews a quite extraordinary power of 
compression ; indeed I cannot but think that it would have been easier 
reading if he had allowed himself another hundred pages in which to 
deploy his forces. But the fault of trying to ‘grow too much wheat 
to the acre’ is one that can readily be forgiven. The book also shews 
a quite phenomenal learning. References are given to discussions by 
the leading authorities of every detail on every page. ‘This fact con- 
stitutes the book a very valuable index to the literature of the subject. 
But if I may allow myself a trifling cavil, I would express the wish that 
he had introduced fewer verbal quotations from other scholars into his 
text, and given us at greater length and with greater emphasis his own 
considered judgements. In fact the main criticism which occurs to me 
is, that Dr Jackson seems to defer too much to the opinions of other 
scholars and relies too little on his own judgement, which, though it 
may seem presumptuous of me to say so, seems to me on most of the © 
debated points to be very sound. In a subject so contentious as the 
Eschatology of Jesus, and one wherein the real nature of the problem 
is only just coming to be perceived, it is inevitable that many scholars 
should have too hurriedly taken up some one general position at once 
definite and strongly marked, and that their judgement of points of 
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detail should be coloured by that general position. Thus, for instance, 
Wrede holds that our Lord did not, as a matter of fact, claim to be 
Messiah at all, and that no utterance to that effect attributed to Him in 
the Gospels is authentic. Now the question whether Wrede is right or 
wrong in this contention is one that must be quite definitely decided 
once for all before we enter on the study of the details of our Lord’s 
teaching ; and if we once decide that Wrede is wrong on the main 
issue, it becomes quite unnecessary to discuss afterwards the genuineness 
of any particular saying, simply because it has been challenged by 
Wrede ; for we have already rejected the theory which is for him the 
main criterion of genuineness; Wrede, of course, is an extreme case ; 
but the principle holds good in a lesser degree of many other scholars 
that on certain types of questions their judgement is of value only to 
those who already definitely accept certain of their fundamental posi- 
tions ; if it be once decided that any of their fundamental positions are 
unsound their judgement on details organically related to this position 
may safely be ignored. A hesitation to press this principle, and a 
native deference to the opinions of famous scholars, does a good deal 
to give an effect of vagueness and dubiety in the presentation of many 
of Dr Jackson’s conclusions. 

I think, too, that Dr Jackson’s treatment tends to produce an 
impression that the tradition of our Lord’s sayings is less reliable than 
is actually the case. One is reminded of the old fallacy of the bundle 
of sticks ; because any one stick can be bent or broken by the weight of 
criticism is does not follow that the bundle can. In principle this is 
admitted, and indeed positively maintained, by Dr Jackson, but the 
effect of the admission is largely discounted in detail by the discussion 
of the genuineness of so many individual passages in their isolation, 
Surely it is only worth while to do this, either where a particular 
saying appears to conflict with the general impression of the rest of the 
tradition, or where the occurrence of different versions in different 
documents suggests the operation of revision. Apart from these few 
special cases, the tradition, as a whole, should be taken as it stands, 
and the endeavour should be made to grasp the picture which, so 
taken, it presents. The tradition has doubtless been exposed to certain 
deteriorating influences, and to some extent we can conjecture the 
probable lines of that deterioration. But this must be allowed for, not 
in its application to individual passages taken one by one, but in 
a general recognition that the picture as a whole is likely, as compared. 
with the original, to be in some directions too faintly, in others too 
highly, coloured. Allowance for the defects in the tradition must be 
made in the lump, just as a tradesman in estimating his income allows 
a definite percentage per annum for bad debts. 

VOL. XVI. oo 
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Dr Winstanley has been more fortunate than Dr Jackson in that his 
book has escaped having the wrong kind of attention called to it. It 
is a comprehensive and thorough treatment of the subject, somewhat 
impaired by a rather heavy and obscure style, but characterized in the 
main by judgement and common sense as well as learning. A clear 
recognition of the significance of the dependence of Matthew and Luke 
upon Mark would have shortened many of the discussions. If and 
where Matthew and Luke draw the material from Mark, minor differences 
in the three versions are important for the theology of the later Evan- 
gelists, but of no importance towards establishing the original form of 
our Lord’s saying, unless in some exceptional case where there is 
reason to believe the original text of Mark has not survived. This is 
not the only important work in which the phrase ‘triple tradition’ has 
been the parent of confused or fallacious deductions. 


B. H. STREETER. 


The Meaning of Christianity. By F. A. M. Spencer, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised. (‘T. Fisher Unwin, 1914.) 

IN a well-known passage of his Bampton Lectures Dr Sanday contrasts 
the conditions that prevailed before and after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and asks, ‘Was there ever an easier problem for the critic to 
decide whether the sayings and doings that lie before him come from 
the one side of the chasm or the other?’ If we apply a like test to the 
present volume, it is seen to date in a real sense from a period before 
the war. It is no question of Mr Spencer’s attitude to German theo- 
logians. That, indeed, does not particularly appear; and it is a relief 
to find an author who has read widely, and yet does not encumber his 
pages with a mass of notes. But his general attitude and philosophy 
of history are evolutionary in a way that has become less popular and 
less possible during the tumultuous months of the European Apocalypse. 

The chapter entitled ‘God’ is a careful piece of work on widely- 
accepted lines. ‘The Hebrew conception of God in His creative 
activity can hardly be maintained’ (p. 11). Rather we require a doc- 
trine of Creative Reason, to which, however, personality and unity are 
to be attributed. A curious exception is made—‘ The Divine direction 
of Evolution, we may opine, consists, except for any personal intercourse 
of God with souls, mainly in continual emergence of reality’ (p. 56). 
Devotion to the Divine Being covers a large province— Religion will 
be seen to demand, not only goodness of the will, but also occupation 
of the soul with truth and beauty, that the spiritual life may grow in its 
entirety’ (p. 42). 
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This is for the most part clear and satisfactory enough. But the 
fifty pages under the heading ‘Christ’ are less convincing. There 
is a rather superficial criticism of Trinitarian theology, which is followed 
by a statement of what would once have been called the ordinary 
Unitarian position. There is, however, a way out. ‘Christ is the 
ideal of humanity.’ What light is thrown on this by the history of 
Christology and the nature of Christian experience? The author, in 
his historical enquiry and his analysis of experience, appears to be 
familiar with the facts, but to assign to them less than their true 
meaning. Thus, he says acutely (p. 105), ‘This impression is received 
from the history of Christological dogma—that, the questions being formu- 
lated as they were, the Church could hardly have answered them other- 
wise, but that there was some error in the formulation. And this error 
seems to be connected with the idea of personality’. But his own 
re-statement, though courageous, is difficult to accept. ‘Christ is 
a great spiritual reality including persons.’ ‘The spiritual nature and 
life of souls are Christ.’ ‘Christ was typically Incarnate in the Jesus 
of history . . . throughout His career, and especially in His Resurrection, 
He manifested the power of the Divine Life in man’ (p. 109). ‘Such 
is our Christology. It is one that includes both the Athanasian and 
Unitarian doctrine. . . . Sabellianism also is found to have its element 
of the truth. . . . Even Arianism . . . was not altogether false’ (p. 115). 

Not even the most orthodox need maintain that the heresies were 
destitute of truth. But a theology in which Athanasius and the 
Unitarians are reconciled is to be viewed with profound suspicion. It is 
the illusive fruit of the. attempt to believe everything, the product of 
theological cosmopolitanism and reluctance to say No, which is really 
an enemy of the truth. It is an illusion which has lost some of its 
glamour since 1914. Writers like Mr Spencer grieve over the immo- 
bility of orthodoxy, and seek, bravely and persuasively, to supply 
a non-contentious substitute. But we are reminded by the morning 
paper every day that mobilizing and mobility depend, after all, on the 
existence of certain roads and railway lines. You cannot go by train 
except in accordance with the observed laws of steam-locomotion. It 
may be true that what is required is an improved notion of personality. 
But if the new teaching is going to be described as an improved 
Christian doctrine, let us be sure that it is really Christian and not 
a substitute. It seems impossible, it seems even undesirable, that the 
true Christology should be what any one may readily accept. 

Considerations of space forbid the detailed examination of the 
remaining chapters, which are well written and full of interest. The 
Atonement is discussed mainly in its effects, as produced on various 
historical types, but its theology is lightly touched. ‘The best use of 
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Christian Institutions is a ‘temperate use’, the aim being to make ‘all, 
as far as possible, think out and carry out Christianity for themselves’ 

(p. 225). The eschatology of the New Testament is treated with know- 
ledge and ability, but much of it must be rejected because it runs 
counter to the great truth, ‘irresistible and overwhelming’, of Evolution. 
And for this, if we remember ‘ how narrow and partial have been many 
physical lifetimes . . . one such lifetime cannot be enough’ (p. 299). 
‘The body of eternal life will develope by a continuous process out of 
the existing physical nature of man’ (p. 310), probably ‘out of the 
present female body’ (p. 312). 

Enough has been said to shew that the book contains plenty of hard 
thinking, but is marred by some unwillingness to face facts and by some 
rather fantastic speculation. 

S. C. CARPENTER. 


Forgiveness and Suffering. By Doucias Wuite, M.D. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1913.) 

Tuis essay, after emphasizing the permanent importance of the con- 
ception of forgiveness, traces the growth of religious thought in regard 
to the atonement and then discusses the whole problem. The general 
line of thought is well expressed by the following quotation: ‘The 
suffering of Jesus represented, not what man ought to suffer in expiation 
of his sin, but what God does suffer as a direct result of it, and having 
suffered is ready to forgive. . .. In the suffering forgiveness of Jesus we 
see portrayed the suffering forgiveness of God.’ 

It seems probable that not enough justice is done in the essay to the 
truth underlying the doctrine of the impassibility of God: it is clear 
that the author gives valuable expression to a complementary conception. 
The problem remains as to how all that is valuable in Dr White's 
presentation can be synthesized with what is necessary to the doctrine 
of God. 

It is no reply to Dr White to insist that God suffered as man in the 
person of our Lord. The essence of his argument is that this suffering, 
and ‘suffering forgiveness’, must reflect the Divine experience ; and the 
value of his book lies in its insistence on this point of view. On the 
other hand, the life of God, viewed sub specie aeternitatis, represents, or 
rather conditions, our perfected existence. That life so regarded cannot 
be thought of as involving change: and therefore, unless suffering is to 
exist in our perfected condition, that life so regarded must be free from 
suffering. It is another matter if the life of God is in time, or may be 
so regarded. What Dr White brings out is the necessity for so 
regarding God— if not the Father, at least the Logos. 
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Dr White has set, and defined, a very real problem, and one which 
current theology cannot afford to neglect. 


Evolution and the Need of Atonement. By A. S. MeDowa.: with an 
introductory note by the Dean of Westminster. (Cambridge 
University Press, Second Edition, 1914.) 

Mr M&Dowa tv's book falls really into two parts: a discussion of 
evolution which finds that a spiritual order is implied, and supplies a goal; 
and a discussion of sin and atonement in view of this conception of evolu- 
tion. In the earlier part of the book it is difficult not to feel that the 
author has stated rather than established a position. The mathematical 
analogy for the ‘ environment sum’ would be improved by regarding this 
from the first as a varying function of all conditions. It should be added 
that, if «=/f(a) + /(4) + &c., x is not necessarily indeterminate 
because the form of some, or all, of these functions is wxdeterminable. 
The contrast between the triumph of ‘katabolism’ in the individual and 
of ‘anabolism’ in the race somewhat overlooks the end of all terrestrial 
life in foreseeable conditions. Spiritual developement is held to imply 
a spiritual environment: but no sufficient attempt is made to relate this 
conception to the value of such a developement in the struggle for 
existence ; or to make clear why such a value does not supply an 
independent explanation of the developement. Such examples could 
be multiplied. On the other hand, the impression is left that fuller 
discussion and closer argument might strengthen rather than weaken 
many of the conclusions. 

In the later part the argument grips closer. The criticism of 
Dr ‘Tennant’s views is suggestive, and Mr M¢Dowall makes an interest- 
ing attempt to restate the conception of a taint in the race. It is to be 
regretted that he does not discuss this point still more fully and with 
a somewhat wider sweep. It would be worth while to develop in this 
connexion the author’s conception of the change in environment pro- 
duced by changes in the organisms themselves, and the possible effect 
of sin as producing conditions which put a premium on the evolution 
and survival of types disposed to sin. The whole of the later part of 
the book suggests, however, that the author should be able to provide 
real help by developing our conceptions of spiritual progress with the 
aid of conceptions drawn from biology. 


The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. By James Y. Simpson, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Science New College, Edinburgh. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1912.) 

THe author states in the preface that his book has grown out of 
various courses of lectures. It deals with knowledge and faith, with 
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the influence of science upon religious thought, and with science and 
miracle. It is, however, mainly concerned with the principles of biology 
and evolution, and with their bearing on religion and morality. While 
the reader may not infrequently be disposed to question particular 
arguments, the book is valuable as a clear exposition, in much of its 
general argument, and for its suggestiveness. 


Authority. By the Rev. GzorGE FREEMAN: with an introductory note 
by the Dean of Westminster. (Allenson, 1913.) 

Tus short book discusses five views of authority (Individualism, 
the Church, the Scriptures, Tradition, and Pragmatism), and maintains 
that authority is only certain when all these ‘channels of communica- 
tion’ agree. It is a reasonable and temperate introduction to the 
problem with which it deals. 

WILL SPENs, 


The Early Church in the light of the monuments: a Study in Christian 
archaeology (with illustrations). By ARTHUR STAPYLTON BARNES, 
M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1913.) 

Tuis volume belongs to the Westminster Library of manuals for Roman 
Catholic priests and students, and gives a compendious account of the 
early Christian monuments of Rome (and some others) with the inter- 
pretation put upon them in the Roman Church. The author, however, 
provides a bibliography of his subject which includes most of the 
important literature, whether by Catholic or Protestant scholars, e.g. 
von Sybel’s Christliche Antike (see /. 7:.S. vol. xii p. 305). Without 
entering into controversy at large, it may be suggested that a study of 
the works which he cites might have led to greater breadth of view 
without the introduction of anything incompatible with the strictly 
Roman position. It is difficult, for example, to agree that in the 
representations of the Good Shepherd ‘the primary and most important 
interpretation of the symbol’ is to be sought in a reference to the 
Sacrament of Penance (p. 144). On p. 86 it was pointed out that the 
figure of the Good Shepherd is at times accompanied by a vessel 
containing milk; here the author suggests that whereas the allusion 
is (generally) to the Eucharist, it may be taken to symbolize the joys 
of heaven ‘ in case the application is specially to the souls of the dead’. 
This brings us to the threshold of the question so fully discussed by 
von Sybel with regard to the predominantly ‘ other-worldly’ orientation 
of the art of the Catacombs. We should have been glad to know, for 
example, whether Mgr Barnes regards the familiar oran¢e as engaged in 
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prayer or rather as rapt in adoration of the Beatific Vision. The 
principle exemplified by this difference of interpretation has far-reaching 
consequences. 

There are one or two curious slips, e.g. Mgr Barnes twice makes 
Pope Zephyrinus contemporary with Constantine (pp. 163, 195), and 
the misspelling Sta Costanze (sic) is found on pp. 102 and 131. 


H. S. Jones. 


THE GOSPELS AND ‘THE HISTORICAL JESUS’. 


Jesus in the nineteenth century and after. By HEINRICH WEINEL, D.D., 
and ALBAN G, Wipcery, M.A. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1914.) 

Tuis book is based on Dr Weinel’s Jesus im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 
the third edition of which, revised and enlarged, was published in 1913. 
Mr Widgery has apparently incorporated the whole of Dr Weinel’s 
work in his own book, while widely extending its scope by including in 
his survey representatives of English, American, and French thought, 
Dr Weinel having referred to none of these except Renan for France 
and for England (horresco referens) Oscar Wilde. 

It is only occasionally that the German origin of the book is betrayed 
by sentences of a form which no Englishman could have written (e. g. 
‘by this the orthodox arrive at the position of the, by them otherwise 
combated, mediating theology’ p. 101), and (as I must suppose) by 
banalities such as allusions to our Lord’s ‘bright expressive eyes’ in 
the account of the Last Supper (p. 145), and, as a sign of His humour, 
to His ‘story of the old woman who filled the ears of the unjust judge 
and scratched his face’ (p. 330). Mr Widgery says that the English 
form of his work is often an adaptation ; he might surely have removed 
blemishes of this kind. The book is partly, like Schweitzer’s, a sketch 
of ‘liberal’ thought about our Lord during the last hundred years, but 
of a much more popular kind. Far more writers are included, poets 
and novelists among them, not all of them of the first rank. Some of 
the appreciations are very meagre, though of the more significant 
among the figures that crowd the picture the account that is given is 
usually sufficient for the purpose. The main purpose of the book 
is, I suppose, to commend the German liberal conception of the Person 
of Jesus and of the Gospel. Mr Widgery expresses his belief that the 
personal and the historical are ‘fundamental in Reality and vital in 
Religion’, and he hopes that his pages will so ‘present Jesus that he 
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may inspire men with loyalty to himself’. That seems to me hardly 
a reasonable hope for any one writing a book of this kind. There are 
some pages, especially in the section ‘ Jesus’, which depict a personality 
admirable and attractive, but loyalty must still be mediated by the 
narratives of the Gospels rather than by the discussions and apprecia- 
tions which make up the greater part of this book. These must be 
judged by a different standard: is it really ‘the historical Jesus’ that 
Dr Weinel and Mr Widgery depict to us? All through the book there 
are judgements, both as to historical fact and probability and as to 
ethical aims and values, which I believe are undoubtedly well based ; 
but there are also many, and some of them fundamental, which are 
fatal to the truth of the picture as a whole. It is enough to say here 
that the apocalyptic element in the Gospels is attributed almost entirely 
to the community : ‘ Jesus was not an apocalyptic’, and we are given to 
understand that the clause ‘Thy kingdom come’ was absent from 
Luke’s version of the Lord’s Prayer and not original. However useful 
the book may be as a survey of some recent conceptions of our Lord, 
before its authors can give us a true portrait of ‘the historical Jesus’ 
they must learn, if not from the ‘scornfully superior’ Albert Schweitzer, 
yet from the Gospels themselves and the early history of Christianity, 
that it was possible in the first century to be ‘an apocalyptic’ without 
being ‘a fanatic’, and further that the idea of the Interim Ethic, though 
it finds distinguished support to-day, is not expressed in the recorded 
teaching of our Lord, and is not a necessary corollary to His apocalyptic 
conceptions. The twentieth century has a much better chance than 
either the fourth or the nineteenth had of working out a Christology 
based on facts, but it is not likely to be quite what Dr. Weinel and 
Mr. Widgery foreshadow. 


The New Testament in the twentieth century: a survey of recent Christo- 
logical and historical criticism of the New Testament. By the 
Rev. Maurice Jones, B.D. (Macmillan & Co., 1914.) 


Mr Maurice JonEs’s subject is not ‘Jesus’, but ‘the New Testa- 
ment’ in the twentieth century, and therefore comparison with 
Mr Widgery’s book cannot be exact ; yet with that caveat I may say 
that it seems to me that its much greater ‘ objectivity’ makes it a much 
more valuable aid to the student, or the general reader, who desires to 
understand the present position of knowledge of the subject. There 
is no book known to me in which the gist of all the best work of recent 
years can be got so readily and in so orderly a form. It is excellent 
for those who are not specialists, while those who are may be glad to 
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have so convenient and readable a conspectus of work which they 
already know, or have known: nothing of real importance seems to 
have escaped Mr Jones. He gives good lists, not too long, of the chief 
books bearing on the various questions that have to be considered, and 
if a book of this kind is necessarily in part a work of ‘scissors and 
paste’, it is the best materials that he has collected and the most 
intelligent use of them that he has made, and the result is a remarkable 
achievement of wide reading, a clear mind, and a fluent pen. 

An excellent introduction on the significance of the twentieth century 
in the history of religion (Religion itself the centre of interest, the 
results of modern research, the advance of psychology) is followed by 
chapters on Liberal Protestant Christology, ‘ Jesus or Christ’, ‘ Jesus or 
Paul’, ‘the Christ-myth’, the Christ of Eschatology, St Paul and the 
Mystery Religions, and the language of the New Testament, which 
together make up about two-fifths of the book. The rest is of the 
nature of ‘introduction’ to the Gospels (the Synoptic problem) and 
such of the remaining books of the New Testament as still have not yet 
‘emerged out of the region of controversy’ in the mind of ‘the best 
criticism of the age’. ‘ 

In all cases the leading theories and the chief criticisms of them are 
given, and then there is a judicious summing-up. Mr Jones’s own judge- 
ment as to ‘the balance of probabilities’ in many cases does not coincide 
with mine. For example, he greatly overstates the evidence of the 
Gospels in favour of the view that the Kingdom is represented as 
actually in existence at the time and as being in itself an inward gift 
(like many other champions of this view he cites the saying ‘the king- 
dom of God is within you’ without any consideration of its context). 
Again, while allowing that the Gospels shew a gradual ‘revelation’ of 
our Lord’s ‘ Messianic’ consciousness, he refuses to admit any growing 
or increasing consciousness on the part of ovr Lord Himself. And in 
other cases some of the arguments are much ‘ess cogent than he repre- 
sents them, as, e. g., against 75-80 as the date of 1 Peter; while on the 
evidence of the letters of Ignatius as to Johannine teaching he has 
overlooked Mr H. J. Bardsley’s articles in the JouRNAL (vol. xiv 
pp. 207 ff, 489 ff). And there is one blemish, especially unfortunate 
in a work of this kind, which I must not pass over. I have not made 
it my business to test the references, but in the only two cases in which 
I have done so the references given (pp. 246, 247) to articles in the 
Expositor did not enable me to find the articles, both of which are 
apparently of value and one of them by Mr Jones himself. 

A book like this may affect some readers with the feeling that no 
solution of the problems with which it deals is likely to be reached ; 
but at all events it is an impressive witness to the diligence and ability 
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that are being expended on the study, the open-mindedness of the best 
students to every bit of fresh evidence and every new suggestion, the 
minute and anxious care with which every hypothesis, new or old, is 
being tested ; and it offers a sure guarantee of the best results that are 


possible in view of the complexity and the peculiar character of the 
evidence. 


The Historical Christ: or, an investigation of the views of Mr J. M. 
Robertson, Dr A. Drews, and Prof. W. B. Smith. By F. C. Cony- 
BEARE, M.A., F.B.A. [issued for the Rationalist Press Association, 
Limited]. (Watts & Co., London, 1914.) 


Ir is not often that a reviewer in the JouRNAL is likely to find much 
to commend in a book ‘issued for the Rationalist Press Association’, 
even if he is himself one of those who desire to win a ‘historical 
envisagement’ of the problems of early Christianity and regard the view 
of the facts which has been traditional in the Church as in many respects 
mistaken. It is not only that writers for the Rationalist Press commonly 
adopt towards the orthodox, and every traditional belief, a tone of 
intellectual arrogance which is as intellectually as it is morally inde- 
fensible ; nor only that they commonly shew themselves lacking in the 
sense of historical perspective and of the values of beliefs in relation to 
their milieu. It is all this, but it is also that even when they have 
special knowledge of their own, which must be brought to account by 
the historian, they often handle their evidence absurdly and draw 
inferences from it which are grotesque. Mr Conybeare’s book is 
welcome because, though he is just as arrogant as any of them, and 
as Offensive to ‘the adherents of the creeds’, speaking freely of their 
‘superstition’ and ‘absurdity’ and ‘credulity’, he is anxious to correct 
the vagaries of some of his allies and to teach them the elementary 
principles of historical study so that they may learn what ‘evidence’ 
means. He would save them from some of their ‘solecisms—or 
“howlers”, as a schoolboy would call them’. In the present genera- 
tion ‘rationalists’ and ‘traditionalists’ must, I suppose, remain apart. 
But if the principles of historical research which Mr Conybeare lays 
down can win acceptance in rationalist as well as in traditionalist circles, 
seed of good grain will have been sown and the next generation should 
reap its fruit. His subject is the theories of Messrs Drews, W. B. Smith, 
and J. M. Robertson, and the most conservative of ‘traditionalists’ 
could not desire a more racy and effective treatment of them than 
Mr Conybeare supplies. No one who feels that ‘there is something 
in their ideas’ should miss this book. Mr Conybeare sees so clearly 
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that the ‘ Jesuists’ and the ‘Christists’ could have had no object ‘in 
hoaxing their own and all subsequent generations and in building up 
a lasting cult and Church on what they knew were fables’ (p. 82), that 
one wishes he would apply an equally unprejudiced acumen to a closer 
examination of some of the theories which he himself champions. 
The strength of the traditionalist position is that it supplies its adherents 
with a theory which really does account for Christian experience: it 
accounts for it so well that if, as some hold, it is itself a rationalization 
of that experience, it is an extraordinarily apt rationalization : so apt that 
it only needs retranslation to fit it to the intellectual environment of the 
twentieth century. Will not Mr Conybeare put more of the ‘rationalist ’ 
theories to this test: Do they account for Christian experience ? 


The New Ideals in the Gospel. By Professor HERMANN SCHELL: 
authorized translation. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
1913.) 

PROFESSOR SCHELL’s name is not in A/inerva. He writes apparently 
from the point of view of Roman Catholic orthodoxy, and in this book 
he surveys the Gospel history and the teaching of our Lord contained 
in the Gospels with his eye on various practices and institutions of the 
Church for which the authority of the Gospel is commonly claimed— 
a claim which on the whole he would justify. He is aware of the 
existence of some modern criticism of the Gospels, but I am not sure 
whether the mildness of his references to critical views implies that he 
hardly regards them as matters with which he need concern himself 
much, or, on the contrary, that he has some leanings towards the less 
traditional tendencies of the time. Considering his special subject it 
is remarkable that he entirely ignores the eschatological or apocalyptic 
conception of the Kingdom: e.g. ‘the Kingdom of God is the strong, 
pure will which raises self above the world of selfishness, of violence, 
of care and fear—to God’ is a typical statement of his idea of the 
meaning of the Kingdom. A good deal of the book is quite pleasant 
reading, but it seldom grips or illuminates the questions with which it 
deals ; it scarcely justifies its title; and, so far as I can judge, it is not 
one which need have been translated into English. The volume is 
handsomely got-up, with a number of full-page illustrations, chiefly 
from German and Italian pictures—‘illustrations’, however, which 
cannot be said to have any close relation to the text. 


J. F. B-B. 
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The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas. By A. C. M°GiFrert, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, 1915.) 


Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel. By WiLL1iaAM ADAMS 
Brown, D.D., Ph.D., Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Union Theological Seminary. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1914.) 


Dr M°GirrErt’s purpose in writing his book is to contribute to an 
understanding of the present situation in the religious world by giving 
an account ‘of the influences which have promoted, and of the circum- 
stances which have attended, the rise of the leading religious ideas of 
the present day, in so far as they differ from the ideas of other days’. 
So he first traces the process of the ‘ disintegration’ of the old theology 
in four chapters on ‘ Pietism’, ‘The Enlightenment’, ‘ Natural Science’, 
and ‘The Critical Philosophy’, shewing how these various movements 
discredited ideas which had long been accepted by Christians, whether 
Catholic or Protestant; while he does not fail to note also that 
some of the ‘conclusions’ which seemed to have been reached have 
been modified by later experience and speculation. ‘The larger part of 
his book is occupied by an account of subsequent ‘reconstruction’ 
of theology on the basis of the ‘modern’ view of the world—a basis 
ethical rather than dogmatic, social rather than individualistic, evolu- 
tionary and ‘immanental’ rather than static and transcendental. 
Dr MeGiffert’s sympathies are entirely on the side of the newer thought, 
and many readers of the JouRNAL would find that much that they value 
has disappeared in the ‘rehabilitation of faith’ which he describes. 
Yet the book, which is admirably written, is one for which a wide 
circulation among English churchmen is much to be desired, even 
though they are not nearly as ‘modern’ as Dr M°Giffert. Whether 
the ‘intellectual and ethical tendencies of the age’ represent the lines 
on which the future will move or not, there can be no doubt that many 
of the questions which have been matters of controversy in the past 
need to be posed differently to-day, if ancient Christian doctrines are 
to mediate to the modern world the religious experience and convictions 
of Christians of the past. It is much more than a matter of emphasis. 
And it seems to me that Dr M°Giffert nearly always poses the questions 
properly, and so opens out the way to the restatement and rectification 
that is needed. 

From Dr W. Apams Browy, a colleague of Dr M°Giffert, we have in 
the form of half a dozen lectures to preachers an admirable sketch of 
the contribution which ‘modern theology’ offers to the equipment of 
the preacher of the Gospel. He sums up its services under four heads : 
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its perception of religion as one of the ultimate facts of life, ‘inwrought 
into man’s nature, a part of the very structure of his being’ ; its insight 
‘that, while religion is universal, . . . religions differ in kind, and 
difference in kind means difference in worth’ ; its elucidation of the fact 
that if there is to be a universal religion at all, it must be Christianity ; 
and its renewed emphasis upon Christ as the centre and norm of 
Christianity. The lectures deal with ‘The Bible, what it is and how 
to use it’, ‘ The God of the Christian’, ‘ From what and to what are we 
saved ?’, ‘The Deity of Christ in the light of modern thought’, ‘ The 
Church, its present opportunity and duty’. ‘They give in short compass 
an admirable statement of a positive religious position which, while not 
satisfied with the traditional forms of Christian doctrine as final expres- 
sions of truth, aims at conserving the religious values of the beliefs 
they embody and at commending them in forms better adapted to 
provide answers to religious questions in the form in which they 
present themselves to men to-day. The spirit of Dr Brown’s restate- 
ment is well shewn in a passage in which he speaks of the tendency to 
regard the historic Christian faith in our Lord’s deity as a superstition. 
‘There is something in each one of us that rebels at so negative a con- 
clusion. When we realize how deeply this faith in the divine Christ 
has rooted itself in the Christian experience ; when we recall how early 
it began and how long it has persisted ; when we try to measure the 
devotion and the loyalty it has called forth in generations of Christian 
believers, from Paul and John in New Testament times down to 
critical German theologians like Schleiermacher and Ritschl, we feel 
that it must stand for some truth of vital practical importance which we 
can ill afford to let go.’ 


St Augustine: aspects of his life and thought. By W. MontGoMERy, 
M.A., B.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, 1914.) 


In publishing this series of studies of St Augustine Mr Montgomery 
says that they were intended as a series of ‘introductions to particular 
aspects of his thought’, ‘to provide the student with a choice of starting- 
points, from one or other of which, according to his tastes and previous 
training, he might usefully approach the study of this great and many- 
sided figure’. Accordingly he gives us eight chapters on St Augustine 
the Man—character and temperament; his conversion—a study in 
criticism and religious psychology ; his correspondence—-relations with 
men and affairs ; outlines of his psychology ; his powers of psychological 
observation and description ; his psychology as the key to his philosophy 
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and theology; his exegesis and preaching ; his philosophy of history, 
theory of the state, and teaching on social ethics. It would be difficult 
to be dull in writing with any kind of insight on a personality and life 
so interesting as Augustine’s ; but it is no easy task to give an adequate 
picture of him in short space. Mr Montgomery has the necessary 
equipment of knowledge and insight and unusual gifts of exposition, 
and he has achieved an illuminating and quite delightful sketch, most 
of which the general reader will find as fresh and attractive as the special 
student will find it valuable as an introduction to its subject and an 
incentive to further study of it. Mr Montgomery is, I think, particularly 
happy in his treatment of St Augustine as pioneer in psychological 
observation and in his judgement on the historical value of the 
Confessions as witness to the actual process of St Augustine’s conversion. 


Dr JoserH PoHLe, who was formerly Professor of Apologetics in the 
Catholic University of America and is now Professor of Dogma in the 
University of Breslau, is known as one of the most learned of living 
Roman Catholic theologians. Mr Arthur Preuss has been for some 
years engaged on an English translation of his works, with some 
abridgement, but also with addition of references. Six volumes are 
already published (B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, W.C.), viz. 
God: His knowability, essence, and attributes (1911), The Divine 
Trinity (1912), God, the Author of Nature and the Supernatural (1912), 
Christology (1913), Soteriology (1914), Mariology, with an appendix on 
‘the worship of the Saints, relics, and images’ (1914) ; and other volumes 
on Grace, the Sacraments, and Eschatology are to follow, the latter 
being re-written and enlarged for the English edition. We shall thus 
be presented with a complete statement of the official teaching of the 
Church of Rome in systematic form, with abundant references to earlier 
writers in whose works questions, which are here sometimes rather 
summarily dealt with, will be found treated at full length; and the 
series of Pohle-Preuss octavo volumes, admirably printed and convenient 
to handle, will be of value to all English students of Doctrine. 


J. F. B-B. 
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Sir W. M. Ramsay has attempted to put into this book < the gist of 
what I had learned in the struggle of life and the study of books’. 


The Bearing of Recent Discovery 
on the Trustworthiness of the 
New Testament 


By Sir W. M. RAMSAY 
Price 12s. 


The Times says: 


‘Sir William Ramsay explains in his preface that he rewrote this book at 
the beginning of the War, regarding it, as he expresses it, and as we sincerely 
hope it may not prove to be, as his “last will and testament”; and he has 
attempted to put into it ‘‘the gist of what I had learned in the struggle of life 
and the study of books”. To this circumstance we owe a most interesting 
account of his life and of the way he entered upon those researches in Asia 
Minor which have made it so memorable. . . . Very interesting is the story of 
how Sir William was able to get to the Near East and to begin the work to 
which he has devoted his life. It is encouraging reading for young antiquaries 
to know how much can be done given the scholarship and determination which 
he unquestionably possessed. The main result of Ramsay’s researches is to 
confirm him in the belief that St. Luke was extraordinarily accurate and well 
informed, and that the Acts ot the Apostles is invaluable not only as a religious 
but also as an historical document. . . . It is truly an extraordinary Sera Ea 
to have been able to catch what may be termed the evangelical language of the 
other synoptists in the Gospel, and to turn from it to the narrative style which 
characterizes the Acts. It needed no ordinary perception of the different natures 
of St. Peter and St. Paul to put into the mouth of each speeches appropriate to 
the audience and the occasion ; and, even when the subject is virtually the same, 
to show the individuality of either apostle. It is as natural to St. Luke as it 
would have been to Shakespeare to avoid putting a Pauline phrase into the 
mouth of Peter or a Petrine sentiment into that of Paul. The skill with which 
the letter of Claudius Lysias and the speech of Tertullus are epitomized is 
undeniable, and is an evidence that we have before us a literary artist of the 
highest rank. . .. On many points the investigations of Sir William Ramsay 
have established St. Tare claim to a scrupulous and surprising accuracy 
and he has herein done a permanent service towards the correct understanding 
of the New Testament... . Ihe reader of the volume before us will learn how 


valuable are the investigations and how acute are many of the conclusions of 
Sr Willa Ramen It would be easy to multiply examples of Kamsays 
method, but sa has been said to show with how great aa his book may 

read, and the learned world owes him gratitude tor the Ig t he has thrown 


on the difficult and obscure parts of the New Testament.’ 
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